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Still Standing 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. REPUB- 
LICAN ARISTOCRAT. By BeERnarp 
Fay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931. $4. 

Reviewed by JOHN CoRBIN 


HE debunkers have had their day 
with Washington and are heard 
no more. Rupert Hughes (whose 
iconoclasm was, in point of fact, 
directed not so much against the Father 
of his Country as against Parson Weems 
and the Weems-minded multitude) has 
risen in his second and third volumes to 
the pinnacles of awe and admiration. 
When his first volume shocked good 
people, President Coolidge took one of 
them to the White House window, pointed 
to the Washington Monument, and said, 
“It is still standing.” Today the only 
question is whether Mr. Hughes may not 
be descried on top of it, waving the flag. 
This much can be said for modern skep- 
ticism: it has destroyed, for all time, deo 
volente, the attitudinizing heroics of nine- 
teenth-century idolatory. More must be 
said for the mood that has followed. As 
monograph succeeds monograph on the 
eve of the bicentenary of Washington’s 
birth, a new image is arising which is 
more nearly sublime in proportion as it 
is more frankly and candidly human. 
Bernard Fay’s little volume gives no 
evidence of such vast researches as lay 
behind “The Revolutionary Spirit in 
France and America” and “Benjamin 
Franklin”; but those researches have con- 
tributed largely to his understanding of 
the epoch in hand. More clearly than in 
any other study, the figure of Washington 
stands forth in its relation to the Euro- 
pean and American background. For the 
rest, Professor Fay is content to rely on 
some half dozen of American researchers, 
presenting no notable contribution of his 
own. He accepts the new reading as to 
Washington’s doubts and fears when the 
Convention was proposed which even- 
tually wrote the Constitution. As against 
scandalous gossip, demonstrably false so 
far as it is a matter of record, he accepts 
the verdict of Washington’s contempo- 
raries and of recent investigators that his 
sexual morals were unimpeachable. As to 








the lifelong adoration of Sally Fairfax, at 


| which the nineteenth century so pitifully 
| beggled, he agrees with recent students 
| that it was well known to boin fami- 


lies, including Martha Custis, aud was 
throughout an affair of the highest nobil- 


| ity, beauty, and pathos. With regard to 
| Mr. Hughes especially, his debt is gen- 
| erously acknowledged as it is pervasive. 


Admitting a doubt as to Hughes’s “atti- 


| tude” and “point of view,” he declares that 


they are “sincere” and that “ his work is 
thorough and his book exceedingly stim- 


| ulating.” 


As to Washington’s generalship in the 


| field, Professor Fay renders no verdict. 
| In all probability a verdict is impossible. 
| The staring deficiencies of his army and 


his supplies, and the impotent wrong- 
headedness of the Continental Congress 


| to which he so magnanimously subjected 


himself, might well have frustrated the 
most consummate strategist. But true 
generalship includes other and higher at- 
tributes, and here Professor Fay’s verdict 


| is clarion-toned. Candidly acknowledging 


the “long series of defeats” he says this of 
Yorktown: “to have rallied two navies 
from over the sea and four armies over a 


| continent, to have led them to a fixed place 
at a fixed time and to have obtained a def- 


initive success without too much effort 
was an achievement which Cesar or Han- 
nibal in all their glory had never attained. 
It was an achievement of a clear and far- 
seeing sense of the reality of things, and 
of transcendent moral and soldierly au- 
thority. With regard to the proportionate 
importance of French and American 
forces in the final engagement Fay makes 
no comment, as becomes a foreigner and 
a Frenchman; but he clearly states facts 
which we too often ignore. The presence 
of the French fleet was, indeed, a triumph 
of the diplomacy of Washington, aided by 
Lafayette; but without the aid of France 
the whole campaign would have been 
impossible. Against 7,600 British Wash- 
ington had only 7,000 Americans. The 
French soldiers numbered 9,000 and the 
French sailors 23,000. Those are figures 
which we should engrave in memory. 
Professor Fay’s subtitle, “Republican 
Aristocrat,” was doubtless meant to chal- 


(Continued on page 408) 
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By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


HERE was something curiously 

unsatisfying in the humanist con- 

troversy which boomed and fizzed 

its way into silence a year or 
so ago. Strokes were delivered, opin- 
ions urged, authorities called upon, and 
yet in spite of the poets, critics, scholars 
of every shade and breed who sooner 
or later were involved in the discussion 
there was a haziness in argument and a 
failure to meet face to face except in 
abuse and expletive which made more 
than one bystander question whether the 
combatants would ever agree as to the 
issues over which they fought. It was like 
Tennyson’s last battle in the West, where 


Friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend not knowing whom 
he slew. 


And it is little wonder that after it was 
all over many an interested lay reader 
asked, “Yes, and after all, just what is 
humanism?” 

The perplexity of the onlooker was 
justified, for the battle between elder 


statesmen and the rebels had been chiefly | 


fought in areas of euthority, opinion, and 
taste in which no final answer could be 
given, and where the combatants too 
often seized any weapon (and often a 
rusty one) that was handy. And it did 
not escape comment that the classics of 
the controversy ignored the new sciences 
of human nature, the humane sciences 
as Mr. Eastman calls them, sociology and 
psychology, except for a reiterated warn- 
ing that science must keep out. It was 
like a St. Patrick’s Day riot where every- 
one is welcome except the police. 

Now it is a tenable belief that in every 
question where literature, poetry, art are 
concerned, the last word will have to be 
spoken by that faculty or wisdom which 
is called sometimes taste and sometimes 
intuition, and which is easier described 
than defined, for certainly all definitions 
offered of something recognized by every- 
one are notoriously unsatisfactory. Lit- 
erature, which shows what life is like 
without necessarily explaining it, is ani- 
mate, like life itself, and neither litera- 
ture nor the taste which approves it are 
defined by the calories and flexions which 
make possible their activities. 

But this last word will be futile if all 
the evidence and explanation which sci- 
ence can supply is not included in the 
answer. We are much too far along the 
road of exact knowledge to scorn (as did 
many in the humanist controversy) the 
aids to an understanding of the psychol- 
ogy or the biology or the sociology of 
literature which science already affords. 
Psychology, for example, is as indis- 
pensable to a study of language, the me- 
dium through which literature operates, 
as physiology to a control of athletics. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that 
some critic who knew his psychology as 
well as his literature, would appear when 
the dust had settled on a peace without 
victory, to say that the real battle was 
just to begin. I am glad that this critic 
is Max Eastman, for his lucid style, his 
quick and clear thinking, his nice taste 


* THE LITERARY MIND. By Max East- 
MAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1931. $2.50. 





| poet raises it.” 





in literature have already been demon- 
strated in his “The Enjoyment of Poetry,” 
and guarantee a lively contest free from 
rhetoric or obscurantism. And in fact his 
new book, “The Literary Mind,” is excel- 
lently written, well documented, power- 
fully argued, and to be recommended to 
the intelligent reader as well as to the 
specialist. 

For the next decades in criticism are 
going to be exciting. Literature and the 
arts are approaching, if they have not 
already arrived at, the testing ground on 
which orthodox religion stood its trial at 
the end of the last century. Every aspect 
of what we used to call esthetics must be 
redefined, revalued, and seen in whatever 
light can be shed from the new sciences. 
As anthropology and biology and psy- 
chology were put into relation with ortho- 
dox Christianity, so now psychology and 
sociology, and especially psychology, are 
to be oriented with literature. 

The thesis of Mr. Eastman’s book is a 
simple one. Poetry once purported to 
contain, and if one goes far enough back, 
did contain, the fine essence of the whole 
of knowledge. It was wisdom, it was facts, 
it was also experience. The splendid con- 
fidence of the poeis of the “euaissaice 
was due to their experience of “the stimu- 
lus of that birth of real knowledge which 
has created our modern world, but with- 


| out feeling pushed aside by it—with- 


out losing the naive conviction which 
emerged with them out of the Middle 
Ages, countersigned by Aristotle, that 
poetry itself is knowledge, and that 
knowledge can go no higher than the 
After them began that 
division of labor which has more and 
more assigned to science the province of 
knowledge, not knowledge of what things 
essentially are, for that is impossible of 
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exact comprehension, but knowledge of 
relationships. Hygiene, government, phy- 
sics, biology, ethics, psychology, all of 
which have been at one time or an- 
other the theme and content of poetry, 
have been taken over in that great ad- 
vance of science which is the outstand- 
ing phenomenon of the modern world. 
But literature has refused to give up 
lightly its extensive claims upon the pri- 
mary attention of humanity. Even as late 
as the latter nineteenth century, Matthew 
Arnold is still calling it the criticism of 
life; even as late as the twentieth cen- 
tury, the New Humanists, disregarding 
the humane sciences, which by that time 
had accumulated impressive data for 
the explanation of experience, are main- 
taining that science is valuable only for 
the lower plane of things, and that man’s 


mane sciences which are already com- 
petent to throw light upon the methods 
of genius to an extent far beyond their 
present use. The sense of caste, the social 
privilege, and the financial opportunities, 
which inhere in a class that has taken 
over many of the perquisites of the 
church, are the real reasons (so Mr. East- 
man says) why men of letters, profes- 
sors of literature, and literary critics re- 
fuse to admit that they are no longer 
the elect among “those who know.” 
This argument, which I hope I have not 
over-simplified, Mr. Eastman advances 
with erudition, wit, and a wide reference 
to authorities, using very frequently the 
deadly method of self-conviction, in 
which the humanist or professor is quoted 
against himself, or in words which under 
careful analysis show an underlying con- 





higher nature can be interpreted only 

by literature, philosophy, or religion. 

The artists themselves (Mr. Eastman 

continues) have been less dogmatic, but 

they have felt their sphere of influence 
shrinking beneath them. The modernist 
poet has given up as futile the attempt 
to teach, to preach, to interpret, or even 
to criticize, realizing that knowledge is 
essentially the province of the scientist. 
He has retreated into “pure poetry” which 
is content to intensify experience and 
heighten consciousness of things as they 
are. And yet he still clings (like the 
critics) to the priestly prestige of the lite- 
rary craft, and so makes a mystery of 
his experience, relapsing into that cult 
of unintelligibility to which one of the | 
chapters of this book is devoted. Joyce, 

Cummings, Edith Sitwell, make little at- 

tempt to communicate at all, although 

communication is the primary business 
of literature. And these moderns, whether 
writing creatively or critically, oscillate 

between anarchy and orthodoxy (as T. 

S. Eliot’s example illustrates) because 

they are aware of the futility in the mod- | 

ern world of a poetry which competes 
with science as a contributor to new and 
ordered knowledge. 

Hence, too, the sense of superficiality 
among teachers and critics of literature. 
The grougd slides away from under 
them. They begin to realize that the eth- 
ics, the psychology, the history, or the 
sociology they try to draw from litera- 
ture will not stand comparison in its 
exactitude with the products of science. 
They refuse to be mere purveyors of 
joy, refuse to be mere interpreters of 
the experience embodied in literature, 
are indeed not entirely competent to be 
the latter beause of their lack of train- 
ing in psychology, and hence rebound, 
the critics into mere rhetoric about 
“beauty,” “prophecy,” or “values,” the 
teachers and scholars into the study of 
literary history, which at least gives them 
a body of facts to disinter and a standing 
as scientific investigators.* 

And what is the cure? The cure for 
poets and novelists and dramatists, is to 
realize that whatever may have been 
true for Isaiah and Shakespeare, they 
must forego the search for factual rela- 
tionships and be content with intensify- 
ing experience and with the depiction of 
what to their sensitive minds things es- 
sentially are. Their business is with life, 
as lived, not with its explanation—or 
rather, their explanations, as in “Hamlet,” 
are not the exact analyses of the psycholo- 
gist, but the felt experience of cause and 
effect, of complexity and perplexity, 
which recreates life as it was nobly and 
most troublously lived. And they must 
escape from the childish muddle into 
which the dominance of mechanism in 
our generation has thrown them, have | 
confidence in the validity and immense | 
importance of their recreation of life, and 
communicate their experience with the 
lucidity and confidence of a Horace or a 
Chaucer. 

As for the critics and the teachers, they 
should be guides to the intensified ex- 
perience which is literature, and must 
equip themselves, not merely with lite- 
rary history and a knowledge of the 
masterpieces, but also with the new hu- 





* In this last I go a little beyond East- 
man, but it is an implication of his thesis, 
and a sound explanation of a familiar hap- 
pening. 





fusion. And indeed it would be wise for 
the subjects of his attack to read this 
book with care and admit its at least 


} 


books (the forerunners of many) appear- 
ing at a crucial moment in the history of 
literary criticism and the practice of edu- 
cation in literature, which cannot be care- 
fully read by those deeply concerned 
without one of those shifts of direction, 
slight perhaps, but important, which mark 
the turns in a road. 

And yet, valuable as are the general 
theories of this new school which is try- 
ing to bring science to bear upon litera- 
ture as it has been brought to bear upon 
everything else in modern life, their en- 
tire rightness is most disputable, and even 
such close arguers as Mr. Eastman argue 
sometimes strangely. 

He thwacks away cheerfully on the 
dusty backs of what he calls the left 
wing of the teachers of literature, calling 
upon them to say what they get from 
their absorption in facts, dates, and 
sources but facts, dates, and sources. I 
should say myself that not their failure to 





fine the essential nature of literature, 
which he quotes, stand analysis, I freely 
admit, no better than the citations from 
more distinguished authorities. I speak 
with humility not resentment upon en- 
tering further into a subject so full of 
pitfalls both of language and of logic, 
and only ask that the would-be scientists 
also will try not to be overweening. 

The crucial question is the nature of 
“literary truth.” A volume could be writ- 
ten upon this theme because it involves 
the whole question of the nature, the use, 
and the scope of literature. I shall re- 
strict what I have to say to a single ques- 
tion, but that one, so it seems to me, 
fundamental. Is there no essential and 
unique value in pure literature beyond 
the intensification of experience which 
Mr. Eastman assigns to it? Is there no 
such thing as poetic truth beyond truth 
to experience? 

Mr. Eastman is scornful. “A literary 
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relative validity, for there is no escaping 
some of its more important conclusions, 
which, indeed, in some instances have 
already been driven home by that other 
iconoclast of literary criticism, I. A. Rich- 
ards (whose definition of poetry, however, 
Eastman ably attacks in an appendix). 
We must grant, I think, Eastman’s his- 
tory of the division of labor between sci- 
ence and poetry, and his contention that 
knowledge, defined as accurate informa- 
tion as to measurable relationships, be- 
longs to science, or will belong before 
science has reached its term. We must 
grant, also, his further contention, that 
critics and teachers (though not neces- 
sarily poets) must have as part of their 
equipment a deep-lying knowledge of 
psychology and sociology. We must grant 
these contentions, although enough is 
here admitted to reorganize every gradu- 
ate school of literature, the teaching 
methods of the majority of courses in 
English, and the critical approach of a 
whole generation of literary critics. In- 
deed I feel that “The Literary Mind” and 
Richards’s “Practical Criticism” are two 


define accurately their ends, but their 
lack of concern with any end that is lite- 
rary, is their chief offense. But surely 
these patient researchers in literary his- 
tory are following his precepts in applying 
to the study of literature all that they can 
get from the science in history and the 
science of philology; and surely when 
his reformed scholars shall plunge into 
psychology (which I trust by that time 


will have more matters of agreement be- 
yond physiology than at present) they 
too, being human and therefore easily 
obsessed by the tangible, will lose sight 
of that joy of experience, to which they 
are to be guides, in a debauch of psycho- 
logical analyses of the states of conscious- 
ness of Hamlet and Joyce’s Ulysses! 
But it is when his slings and arrows 
fall upon what he calls the right wing 
of the teachers and the critics that ques- 
tions most spring up in protest. It is no 
personal feeling that leads me to choose 
this point in his argument for a rejoinder, 
although somewhat to my surprise I find 
myself classified in this group, and the 
statements of my own purporting to de- 





Vignette for Christmas Eve 


By FLORENCE RIPLY MASTIN 


OW when the leaf is etched upon the pane 


In exquisite remembrance of green days 
And, pricked with frost, the shriveled apple lays 
Its dark branch on the roof against the rain; 
When lighted candles lift their golden peaks 
Into the shadows of the ancient house 
Where creeps for carnival the meadow mouse, 


And in the rising wind a shutter creaks,— 


It is most welcome to the traveler 


In time and space, to close and bar the door, 
Only to see the hearth fire shift and stir, 
Only to hear the cricket in the floor,— 


And honeysuckle at the window blowing 


A fainter music now that it is snowing. 





truth,” he says, “may therefore be de- 
fined—provisionally at least—as a truth 
which is either uncertain or compara- 
tively unimportant.” That is, it is a truth 
which cannot be verified by science and 
so uncertain, or it is a truth-to-facts, like 
the sociology of Zola’s novels, compara- 
tively unimportant in comparison with 
the solid discoveries of science. 

Let the “unimportant” ride and con- 
sider the “uncertain.” What is the area 
of the uncertain in life? Not the cure of 
cancer or of war, not the mecharism of 
the electron or of light. We are quite 
willing to admit the potential power of 
science to cope with these relationships. 
What is most uncertain is precisely the 
nature of reality. Now if one asserts that 
the only reality with which we are con- 
cerned is the reality of the material world, 
then it is possible to say that literature, 
which is not the best agency for the 
analysis of material fact, must be re- 
garded merely as a register of experience, 
a purveyor of joy and of heightened con- 
sciousness. But this is only an assertion. 
It is sure that material reality is not ulti- 
mate. Both biologists and physicists as- 
sume a cause which escapes analysis. A 
chair is demonstrably not what we see 
or feel, certainly not a mathematical 
formula, and presumably a manifesta- 
tion of some ultimate and fundamental 
reality. To exclude, then, from poetry, 
which deals, not with knowledge, but with 
the experience of things as they are, the 
possibility of an apprehension of reality 
beyond measurement, is quite as dog- 
matic as to assume that it is the fount of 
all wisdom. 

This is not to argue for “inspiration” or 
“transcendentalism” or for any other 
form of knowledge which can be com- 
pared with the concrete knowledge that 





-| science affords. It is to say no more than 


this:—that if there is any reality behind 
experience and not susceptible to the 
grasp of science, if there is any quality, 
uncertain, unprovable, not analyzable, 
| which is apprehended as a whole not as 
a part, then poetry (and literature in 
general) is unquestionably a medium for 
the experience of such a reality, and as 
such has powers beyond heightening and 
intensification. If this is not a function of 
poetry, if these “glimpses of the moon,” 
these intuitions of what in highly unsci- 
entific language has been called— 


a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 

fused, 

Whose .dwelling is the light of setting 

suns, 
then we must be persuaded by argu- 
ments more exclusive than Mr. Eastman’s 
book offers. His attempt to separate ideas 
from emotional experience and to equate 
the first with facts and the second with 
mere heightened consciousness is not 
convincing. 

He may be right that the only knowl- 
edge which can come to us through poe- 
try is knowledge of the uncertain, which 
therefore is not knowledge at all; but 
by his own definition this pseudo-knowl- 
edge, which is usually called wisdom, 
cannot come through science, and his 
dilemma is therefore to deny its validity 
utterly or to admit a value for “literary 
truth.” And to deny is not to prove. And 
to deny is to counter a host of human 
authorities who cannot lightly be gain- 
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said. And indeed the curiously unsatis- 
factory nature of all present and all pos- 
sible scientific explanations, of beauty, or 
the beautiful experience, or of mysticism, 
is at least an argument that in their an- 
alyses some factor (capturable presum- 
ably only through experience) is left out 
of the whole. 

And the critic, like the poet, is not 
merely a purveyor of joy. If he approaches 
poetry as if it were a sacred mystery out 
of which practical truth can be drawn, 
then he may speak foolishly. John Drink- 
water, quoting Shelley’s dictum that poets 
are the acknowledged legislators of the 
world, is not impressive in 1931. They are 
not. If the critic regards the poet as a 
wise man who possesses the secret of all 
human relationships, he is likely to write 
some very muddy psychology. If he pon- 
tificates about the higher plane upon 
which literature moves in an area where 
science has no place, he will probably 
miss whatever values apart from ethics 
that poetry actually possesses. But if he 
is sufficiently creative to put his imagina- 
tion en rapport with the writer’s, a proc- 
ess in which scientific training is of the 
greatest help, he can interpret for us a 
literary experience which may contain an 
apprehension of things as they are, other- 
wise inaccessible. Perhaps Mr. Eastman 
would admit this possibility in his defini- 
tion of poetry. If so, he should not speak 
quite so contemptuously of the “uncer- 
tain” as a source of wisdom. For it all 
comes down to this. He makes knowledge 
and wisdom identical. I do not know that 
they are not; neither does he know that 
they are. I do not know what the com- 
ponents of wisdom are, though I can ac- 
curately gauge the components of knowl- 
edge; but there is a vast amount of the 
kind of statistical evidence he praises, to 
prove that wisdom contains elements of 
the uncertain and the immaterial. I refer 
him to his fellow men. 

And even on the lower terms of veri- 
fiable fact is he prepared to admit that 
literature has no contribution to make 
to the body of knowledge where the hu- 
mane sciences are at work. There is a 
striking difference between a personality 
psycho-analyzed, explained, and classi- 
fied, and a personality in literature, syn- 
thesized, whole. It is not merely that it 
is felt there as experience. Through such 
an experience, just one remove from real- 
ity, we learn something about human na- 
ture which no analysis can convey. It may 
be “uncertain” in the technical sense, 
but it is invaluable. Falstaff is a contribu- 
tion to knowledge, and if he is “uncer- 
tain” knowledge, nevertheless no socio- 
logical or psychological explanation can 
ever give us the intangible which makes 
the difference between his psychology and 
his personality. Perhaps this is quibbling 
with the word knowledge, for assuredly 
this kind of information about human 
nature is not what science seeks or should 
seek, but it is not quibbling with Mr. 
Eastman’s argument, which very defi- 
nitely separates wisdom from felt experi- 
ence, and assigns all of the former to 
science. 

The author, I think, overshoots his 
mark. He asserts that every experience 
not arising from a verifiable material 
world is a make-believe, an illusion, 
whose value lies in a pleasurable or ele- 
vating sensation of awe, mystery, rap- 
ture, or hope. But it is surely not scientific 
to delimit the possibilities of experience 
outside the realms of the measurable. 
Nor are the many who say that “heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter” to be lightly accused of tell- 
ing fairy tales to supernaturalism. These 
unheard melodies are perhaps illusion, 
or perhaps a reverberation of ultimate 
reality—they tease us out of thought pre- 
cisely because neither science nor Mr. 
Eastman can tell to which category they 
belong. I myself would extend his defini- 
tion of literature as a heightening of con- 
sciousness, to include an apprehension of 
things as they are, which is perhaps illu- 
sive, but perhaps also a flash of truth 
communicable only through experience. 

And yet, with all deductions made, this 
book, with Richard’s “Principles of Lite- 
rary Criticism,” and his “Practical Criti- 
cism,” strikes at the heart of much ancient 











fallacy, and clears away loads of learned 
and unlearned rubbish. Indeed the critic, 
who suffers such derogation in Mr. East- 
man’s theory, is elevated by his prac- 
tice. We have had overweening human- 
ists, we have molish literary historians 
lost in their delvings, we shall have psy- 
chologists and sociologists proving that 
they know everything but the literature 
they study. Such critics as Mr. Eastman 
are not likely to lack importance, even 
though they must choose a humbler task 
than to prove that poetry is the essence 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica better 
said than in prose. But they must not dog- 
matize on reality. 





Annalsof Statesmanship 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE VON BULOW. 
Volume II: From the Moroccan Crisis 
to the Resignation, 1903-1909. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1931. $5. 

Reviewed by Wit1aM L. LANGER 

Harvard University 

N this second volume of Biilow’s re- 

miniscences there is less pure gossip 

than in the first volume. The late 

German statesman, having made his 
prejudices and antipathies known, de- 
votes himself more consistently to a dis- 
cussion of policy during the most impor- 
tant period of his chancellorship. In the 
field of foreign affairs he has to relate and 
explain the Moroccan crisis, the famous 

Bjork6 Treaty with Russia, the naval side 

of the Anglo-German antagonism, and 

the well-known Bosnian Crisis of 1908- 

1909. In home politics the great election 

of 1907 and the Daily Telegraph affair of 

1908 overshadow all other things. 

Those who have read the first volume 
of the “Memoirs” will know what to ex- 
pect of the treatment of these various 
problems. Biilow’s account is always in- 
teresting, and often amusing. But it is 
also unsatisfactory, because, aside’ from 
its being an apology, it is thoroughly one- 
sided. In the Moroccan question the Ger- 
man policy aimed throughout at the safe- 
guarding of the rights of other nations, 
violated by France under the demoniac 
leadership of Delcassé. And the German 
policy, according to Biilow, was a suc- 
cessful policy, for Delcassé was over- 
thrown and the Algeciras Conference se- 
cured everything that could reasonably 
be hoped for. As for the Bjérko Treaty, 
it was only the irresponsible bungling of 
the Emperor that frustrated what was a 
sound policy. In the matter of naval 
agreement with England Biilow saw 
clearly the absolute necessity for at least 
slowing up construction, but Tirpitz and 
the Emperor were not only blind but ob- 
durate. 

And so it goes through a long volume. 
Biilow is forever talking of his readiness 
to admit his errors, but it never comes to 
that. Wherever he has an opportunity he 
throws the responsibility on the Kaiser, 
on Holstein, on Tirpitz, or on minor offi- 
cials, as in the Daily Telegraph episode. 
It must be admitted that William II was 
guilty of gross exaggerations and distor- 
tions of the facts, and that he was forever 
getting himself and his government into 
serious scrapes. On the other hand, Bii- 
low’s statesmanship was not as able or as 
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successful as he would have us suppose. 
Even his victory over the Socialists in 
1907 was not as unqualified as he leads 
the reader to believe, while much might 
be said on the other side of almost all the 
major problems which he takes up. 

When all is said and done it must be 
remembered that the years treated in this 
volume saw the formation of the Anglo- 
French Entente and the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement and the steady weakening 
of Germany’s international position. It 
would be childish to attribute this de- 
velopment solely to the shortcomings of 
any one person. Its roots lay deep in the 
European system. But Biilow must bear 
not a little of responsibility. He was 
neither able enough nor firm and con- 
structive enough to give the course of 
events a definite turn, and there is little 
in his memoirs to shake this conclusion. 
They make interesting chronicle, but for 
the historian they are of very indifferent 
value. In any case, however, they call for 
careful and critical reading. 





Literary Progress 


THE NEGRO AUTHOR. His Development 
in America. By Vernon Loccins. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1931. 
$5. 


Reviewed by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


HE so-called Negro literary ren- 
aissance is popularly supposed to 
be a phenomenon which suddenly 
manifested itself within the last 
decade. It is possible that most of those 


who think about this matter at all think . 


of the Negro writer as a product of the 
recent settlement in Harlem—an unpre- 
cedented product. It is true that an al- 
most instantaneous change has taken 
place within the last ten years or so; 
and it was brought about largely through 
the efforts of the Harlem group of Negro 
writers; but the major portion of that 
change has taken place in the general 
American public rather than in the Ne- 
gro race. The significant thing that has 
recently happened is, a quick growth in 
awareness of the Negro’s literary efforts 
on the part of America at large and in 
its willingness to accord them due recog- 
nition. 

The literary efforts of the Negro in 
America extend back over many years. 
The first extensive survey of those efforts 
is made in “The Negro Author.” Mr. 
Loggins has considered and brought to 
the attention of his readers fhe work of 
more than two hundred Negro authors 
embraced in the period between the years 
1760 and 1900. This number of writers 
and the mass of material considered are 
in themselves impressive and will be, no 
doubt, surprising to those acquainted only 
with the outstanding names of the pres- 
ent generation. The book begins with the 
poetry of Jupiter Hammon and Phillis 
Wheatley and includes a survey and study 
of the subsequent writers of poetry, his- 
tory, fiction, sociological and theological 
treatises, and the numerous slave biog- 
raphies down to the end of the period 
embraced. There is also an important sec- 
tion dealing with the writings and pub- 
lished speeches of the leading Negro anti- 
slavery workers, 
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HEADS OF NEGROES, BY RUBENS (ROYAL MUSEUM, BRUSSELS). 


of whom Frederick 





Douglass was the most able and the most 
famous. . 

Mr. Loggins is in no sense an apologist. 
He has done his work in a thorough and 
scholarly manner. He has arranged clear- 
ly a prodigious amount of research and 
made sound critical appraisals of the ma- 
terial that has passed through his hands. 
However, in making these appraisals, he 
finds several almost utterly unknown 
names that he deems worthy of a place 
in American letters. 

The book is of both artistic and his- 
torical importance. Readers will find in it 
not only a record of the Negro’s literary 
progress, of his struggle toward the at- 
tainment of adequate expression in 
poetry, fiction, history, memoir-writing 
and oratory, but also a key to the social 
development of the race. Many of the 
steps in that development taken by Negro 
leaders of the past whose names mean 
nothing to the general public of today 
stand out as examples of courage and dar- 
ing. Mr. Loggins quotes from an address 
made by Henry Highland Garnett before 
a Negro antt-slavery convention at Buf- 
falo in 1843 in which the speaker called 
upon his brothers in bondage to engage in 
an unheard of insurrection—to go on a 
general strike; he urged them to: 


cease to labor for tyrants who will 

not remunerate you. Let every slave 

throughout the land do this, and the 
days of slavery are numbered. You 
cannot be more oppressed than you have 

been—you cannot suffer greater cruel- * 

ties than you have already. Rather die 

Freemen, than live to be Slaves. Re- 

member that you are Three Millions. 

The student will find the book of the 
greatest value, for not before has such a 
vast amount of material on the subject 
been brought together in orderly fashion 
and published. It should also be interest- 
ing to the general reader, for Mr. Loggins 
has absolutely avoided the dry-as-dust 
method so commonly used in the doing 
of a thesis, and has written the book in a 
very engaging style. 

James Weldon Johnson, one of the fore- 
most members of his race in America, is 
both a musical composer and an author. 
He has been in the United States consular 
service, and is now secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Among his works are 
“The Book of American Negro Poetry” 
and “The Autobiography of an Ex-Col- 
ored Man.” 





Ridge-Runner Culture 


THE OZARKS, An American Survival 
of Primitive Culture. By Vance Ran- 
poLPH. New York: The Vanguard Press. 
1931. $5. 

Reviewed by STANLEY VESTAL 
ITHIN living memory the 
humanities have been ex- 
tended on the scientific side 
to include a great and grow- 

ing shoal of studies, now already classi- 

fied, endowed, and provided with presses 
and appropriate dignified names. Two 
generations ago, all books on matters of 
an anthropological, ethnological, or soci- 
ological nature had to make their own 
way in the world, and as a result their 
authors were amateurs, enthusiasts, and 
their readers of the sort called general. 

Books and memoirs of that day were nec- 

essarily readable and often amusing. 

But now that the Museum and the 
University Press bear the costs of print- 
ing, the humanities are fast becoming the 
prey of the pedant, the expert, and the 
graduate school; money corrupts the 
scholar, as it did the monk, and papers 
issued by our learned societies are often 
as barren of any human interest or value 
as the worst of monkish tomes. The most 
likely subject turns lead in the hands of 
such worthies, who seem to consider a 
well-written book a kind of profanation 
of their arcana. 

It is, therefore, with a secret joy that 
one settles down for an evening with 
Vance Randolph’s racy account of Ridge- 
runner culture. For on his first page he 
modestly disclaims any attempt at a com- 
plete survey, and freely admits that he in- 
tends to present only diverting and pic- 
turesque matters for our delight and in- 
struction. And the pages which follow, 
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comprehensive as they are, amply vindi- 
cate his preface. He writes well, easily, 
and vividly, from the stores of ten years’ 
experience of these people. No one with 
a taste for American folk-ways, no one 
who likes the tang of Shakespearean Eng- 
lish, no one who has a trace of nostalgia 
for that America which passed so swiftly 
away at the coming of the machine and 
the immigrant, will lay this book aside 
willingly, once he is fairly inside it. 

For the Hill-billies of the Ozarks (that 
sprawling range which straddles the line 
between Arkansas and Missouri) have 
not changed much since their great- 
grandpappies came over from the old 
country to the mountains of Kentucky 
and Virginia. They are Kentucky moun- 
taineers, “jest borned away from home.” 
Mr. Randolph treats them with a sym- 
pathy and respect that amounts to cham- 
pioning their whole, round, tight little 
culture. He has evidently found it a re- 
lief to withdraw from the distracting 
complexity of our bastard European civil- 
ization, with its rag-bag diversities and 
foreign gim-cracks imported from a hun- 
dred ill-assorted sources, to this compact 
and finished world of the backwoodsman. 

After a redundant chapter on the ar- 
chology of the region, he goes straight 
into the Hills with us: he takes us into 
the cabins, shows us a turkey-shoot, how 
corn-likker is made, how the old-time 
shootin’-iron was manufactured. We hear 
the hum of spinning wheels, the sing- 
song of ballads, and learn to understand 
the reasons behind the unsanitary habits 
of the natives. We attend religious gather- 
ings, “camp-meetin’s and sich,” learn of 
scores of superstitions, the digging for 
buried treasure, and witness the curious 
devices of local fishermen—Jumpers, Gig- 
gers, and Noodlers, some of whom know 
how to make fish jump into their boats! 
Women and social life is discussed, and 
one understands how easy it was for Kit 
Carson and other hill-billies of old days to 
take an Indian woman to wife, since there 
was so little difference in the status of wo- 
man in the cultures of primitive Red man 
and primitive white. And we hear grim 
stories of the border struggles of the Civil 
War. 

Most delightful of all, perhaps, are the 
pages on the dialect of the region, its 
Shakespearean survivals, and especially 
the amazing variety and remoteness of 
its euphemisms. A more squeamish peo- 
ple (in language) could not be found— 
though both men and women swear as 
freely as did Queen Elizabeth. This dia- 
lect will be slow in dying; one catches 
echoes of it all over Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and parts of Kansas, even in 
the speech of college students. It is a 
valuable asset to politicians in that re- 
gion, especially in times of depression, 
when the Furriners (Americans of more 
modern type) are apt to lose ground. It 
is so racy, so native, that it must long out- 
live the culture from which it takes its 
name. 

Not least diverting are Mr. Randolph’s 
pages devoted to recording the opinions 
of Hill-billies regarding the Furriners 
who have made the Ozarks their summer 
playground, and are fast sweeping the old 
manners away. These comments, one 
finds, are apter than those of the usual 
visiting Britisher or Continental; fresher 
too. They are the comments of our con- 
temporary ancestors. And they are not 
often favorable. 





The Pesti Hirlap reports that unknown 
letters from Beethoven and Liszt have 
been found by a merchant of Dombovar 
called Miksa Steiner. The letters were 
found among the correspondence of his 
wife’s great-grandfather, Jacob Degen, 
a Viennse merchant who was the then 
president of the Philharmonic Society. 

The letter from Beethoven is dated 
1819 ,and thanks Degen, as president of 
the Philharmonic Society, for electing the 
writer as a member of the society. The 
Liszt letter, which is written in French, 
is addressed to Mrs. Pleysel, a Viennese 
pianiste, and asks her to play his newest 
composition as often as possible at her 
concerts. As the letter is not dated, it is 
not known to which of his compositions 
Liszt was referring. 





Modern Physics 


THE UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN PHYSICS. By Max PLancx. 
Translated from the German by W. H. 
Jounston. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co. 1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Leicu Pace 
Yale University 


HROUGHOUT the nineteenth 

century the aim of theoretical 

physics was to explain new phe- 

nomena in terms of the well 
established concepts of dynamics. Indeed, 
Lord Kelvin often asserted that no phe- 
nomenon was satisfactorily accounted for 
until it was reduced to elements obeying 
the fundamental laws of mechanics. This 
objective, however, became more and 
more difficult to realize during the latter 
part of the century, particularly in con- 
nection with the discoveries of Ampére 
and Faraday which Maxwell described 
with so much elegance in his famous 
electromagnetic equations. In fact it was 
only by introducing the most complicat- 
ed and fantastic mechanisms that any 
| mechanical picture which accounted for 
| even the most obvious facts could be 
constructed. 





During the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, the experimenter was 
laying the basis for the revolution in his 

| attitude toward nature which the the- 
ories of the twentieth century have 
forced upon the physicist. The attempt 
made by Michelson in 1881 to measure 
the velocity of the earth relative to the 
| ether led to the enunciation by Einstein 
in 1905 of the relativity theory, and the 
study of heat radiation led to the pro- 
| posal at about the same time of the the- 
| ory of quanta by the author of this book. 
While the relativity theory developed 
rapidly and soon attained a satisfying 
perfection of form, the quantum theory 
evolved much more slowly, and has 
| assumed the aspect of a self-contained 
theory only during the last three or four 
years. This slower development has been 
due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
quantum theory has demanded much 
more radical departures from classical 
| concepts than the relativity theory. The 
effect of these two theories has been to 
give rise to a profound alteration in the 
attitude of the physicist toward nature. 
All attempts to explain newly discovered 
| phenomena in terms of the elements of 
the older and therefore supposedly more 
fundamental branches of the science 
have been abandoned; instead the pres- 
ent aim is to select from the variety of 
mathematical constructs evolved by the 
mathematician that one which most ex- 
actly and most simply describes the 
phenomena revealed by experiment. 
Today the God of the physicist is a 
mathematician instead of a mechanician. 
It must not be inferred, however, that 
the advent of these two theories and the 
adoption of this new point of view has 
necessitated the discard of the whole of 
classical physics. The new ideas have had 
their origin in the exploration of new 
domains of observation and experiment. 
Thus the relativity theory arose from 
investigations involving particles mov- 
ing with enormous speeds relative to the 
| observer and, in its cosmological aspects, 
from the study of far more distant re- 
| gions of space than the nineteenth cen- 
| tury astronomer was able to penetrate. 
The quantum theory, on the other hand, 
owes its development to the investiga- 
tion of the exceedingly minute. Its basis 
lies in the study of the structure of 
atoms and molecules as revealed mainly 
| by their optical and X-ray spectra. Both 
| theories reduce to the classical theories 
of dynamics and electrodynamics in the 
domain which was accessible to the ex- 
perimenter of the previous century. 
Newton’s law of gravitation is still quite 
competent to explain in their broad out- 
lines the motions of the planets; Max- 
well’s equations will undoubtedly satisfy 
for many years to come the requirements 
of the electrical or radio engineer. 

As Professor Planck points out in this 
book, theoretical physics is engaged to- 
day in revealing the real world which 
lies beyond the world of sense. As the 
relativity theory has reached a state of 





formal perfection in most of its aspects 
it does not require the detailed examina- 
tion demanded by the puzzling questions 
in the domain of the quantum theory 
which still lack a satisfactory solution. 
Consequently the author devotes his 
attention almost exclusively to the latter 
theory. The most radical concept of this 
theory is the Heisenberg indetermination 
principle, which denies the possibility of 
an exact specification of both the position 
and momentum of an electron. Although 
this principle has been accepted by many 
as involving the overthrow of the law of 
causality, Professor Planck seems disin- 
clined to accept this extreme view. He 
feels that statistical laws are funda- 
mentally unsatisfactory for the reason 
that they have no absolute validity but 
always admit of exceptions. 

In his last chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the conflict between classical and 
quantum concepts of the nature of radi- 
ation. It is as if each theory had its own 
preserve and was incompetent to deal 
with facts in the domain of the other. 
Thus classical wave theory gives a per- 
fect picture of the phenomena of inter- 


| ference but is quite incapable of coping 











with photoelectric effect; with the quan- 
tum theory exactly the reverse is true. 
Apparently Professor Planck is unable 
to stomach Dirac’s quantum explanation 
of interference, in which the same pho- 
ton is assumed to be partly in one and 
partly in the other of two rays which 
are later to be brought together to form 
an interference pattern. Only when the 
investigator attempts to locate it does 
the photon appear wholly in the one or 
the other ray, but then the manner of 
its detection has destroyed the possibility 
of interference. 

The book is written in a vivid style 
and should appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in the trends of modern physics, 
whether they have been specially trained 
in the subject or not. 


Still Standing 


(Continued from page 405) 

lenge attention. It deserves it. The ques- 
tion is largely a matter of words, but this 
is a case in which words are things. On 
the last 22d of February, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler declared that Washington was 
founder of our “democracy,” and he 
stoutly defended the term. The fact is 
that our terminology in matters of gov- 
ernment is an utter chaos. Washington 
was radically opposed to democracy in 
any exact sense of the word, and he was 
equally opposed to it when, under impact 
of the French Revolution, it began to call 
itself “republican.” He was no less op- 
posed to anything deserving the name of 
aristocracy. Long before the Convention 
of 1787, he declared that the constituent 
authority resided in the people, and he 
frequently pointed out that under the 
Constitution government is periodically 
subject to the popular will. The instant 
judgment of the masses of mankind he 
distrusted, but in their ultimate wisdom 
he had deep faith. Time and again he 
wrote, and underscored, that “the people 
must feel before they can see”; but he 
never failed to add that “the people will 
be right in the end.” The Constitution 
over the formation of which he presided 
and to which he affixed his signature in- 
tended what was called a_ republic, 
namely, a “mixed government” in which 
the “principles” of “democracy” and 
“aristocracy” were “balanced” against 
each other under the egis of a “mon- 
archic” President. In the ordinary course 
o irs, government was to be in the 
e ability and character of the 
t it was to be subjected peri- 
odically to popular approval or disap- 
proval. Washington was not a democratic 
republican nor yet a republican aristo- 
crat; he was a simon-pure republican. 

No better definition of the simon-pure 
republican is needed than Fay’s own ac- 
count of Washington’s conduct. In spite 
of repeated declarations that he was per- 
sonally “an aristocrat” and “a dictator” 
in war and peace, his little book shows 
beyond question that he was neither. 
Even when Congress clothed him with 
dictatorial powers, he was so loath to use 
them, fearing to alienate the people, that 
Congress itself rebuked him. He was the 























unlettered son of an unlettered mother, 
whose father died early, leaving him in 
straitened circumstances; and, though his 
elder half-brother introduced him to the 
Virginia aristocracy and gave him his 
financial start, it was solely due to his 
own ability and his respect for popular 
instinct that he rose to authority. He 
“talked with everybody, whether rich or 
poor”; he could “divine infallibly the 
slightest nuances of public opinion”; he 
was a successful leader of men “not be- 
cause he had a bold and original mind, 
not because he was eloquent, not because 
of his ideas, not because he was capable 
of making plans on a large scale, but be- 
cause he carried in himself the tenden- 
cies of his own environment and trans- 
mitted them into acts more quickly and 
more energetically than the others.” It 
need scarcely be said that neither he nor 
anyone in the group that gave us the Con- 
stitution practised the art of glad-hand- 
ing and of flattering the masses with the 
equalitarian dogma; but it is important 
to know that his leadership was not 
aristocratic but republican—as firmly 
founded upon a popular instinct that 
sprang from love of his fellow men as it 
was clear-sighted, independent, and in- 
flexible. 

Disentangled from dubious or mislead- 
ing words, Fay’s portrait is that of the 
man in his habit as he lived, a rebuke 
alike to the idolators and the debunkers. 

American school children . . . are told 
that he was a great Soldier, a great 

President, a great Sage. They are told 

that he was good, generous, untiring, 

disinterested, sublime. And no doubt it 
is right they should be told all this. But 
the children are not told that .. . by 
his love of the land he directed the 
United States to the West; that he... . 
had given them a strong central gov- 
ernment in order to destroy their tend- 
ency to quarrel among themselves; and 
that he instructed them to love this 
country above everything else. The 
children are not told that he was the 

first great modern politician who had a 

perfect instinct for public opinion. . . . 

John Corbin, who has been at various 
times an editor, and dramatic critic, is also 
a novelist and historian. His most recent 
book, “The Unknown Washington,” met 
with high commendation when it ap- 
peared last year. 











A Balanced -Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WOOD- 
ROW WILSON. By Ray Sran- 
NARD Baker. Doubleday, Doran. 
The third and fourth volumes in 

what is up to the present the most 

extensive and authoritative biog- 
raphy of President Wilson. 


NEW ROADS TO PROSPERITY. 

By Paut Mazvr. Viking. 

A discussion of the capitalistic 
system with some suggestions for 
its improvement by a New York 
banker. 


THE FLOWER OF LIFE. By 
Tuomas Bourke. Little, Brown. 
The brief but touching story of an 

aged woman who wrested happi- 

ness from misery and faced down 





the disaster of life. 
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Farewell of an Era 

MAN’S OWN SHOW: CIVILIZATION. 
By Georce A. Dorsey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1931. $5. 


Reviewed by GEorrrey Parsons 


HIS last testament of Professor 

Dorsey—he died an hour after 

correcting the final proofs—might 

serve also as the long farewell of 
an era. In detail, for its wealth of accurate 
anthropological knowledge and for its 
embattled language, it is well worth read- 
ing in if not reading through. If the style 
halts and skips like a radio announcer at 
a prizefight, the ideas arrive sharply and 
clearly. But as a whole, for its interpreta- 
tion of history and for its resultant advice 
to humanity, it is naively illogical. Angri- 
ly, bitterly, scornfully, Professor Dorsey 
attacks all the past of instinct and intuition 
by which man has chiefly progressed and 
to which Dr. Dorsey exhibits him as des- 
perately, pathetically attached. Through- 
out this attack Dr. Dorsey displays an in- 
tensity of prejudice which few fundamen- 
talists could match. So far so good. An 
agnostic is as much entitled to irrational 
antipathies as a Bishop Cannon. But then, 
in the same emotional breath Dr. Dorsey 
proceeds to hymn science, the calm, ra- 
tional approach to life, and predicts its 
triumph. It is the one hope of the world, 
he declares. Perhaps he is right. But the 
reader cannot forget the object lesson of 
the author’s wrath or escape the self- 
destruction implicit in his argument. If 
the first nine-tenths of his exposition is 
correct, then the last tenth, of hope and 
light, is as impracticable as a squared 
circle. If man is the slave of instinct 
and emotion and these springs of action 
are hopelessly in charge, what possible 
chance has reason to prevail? Dr. Dorsey 
never explains. It never, apparently, oc- 
curred to him that his whole book was a 
dramatic demonstration of the truth that 
in whatever progress man ever has 
achieved or ever will achieve reason can 
play only a pathetically minor réle. 

The question that puts itself at once is 
why so well equipped an anthropologist 
should so completely lose his scientific 
point of view. The answer involves the 
whole modern problem of popularized 
science. The effort has been twofold. The 
concepts and methods of science have 
been stretched to include fields of knowl- 
edge where only the first experimental 
endeavors toward accurate observation 
are feasible and not even the first adum- 
brations of scientific generalization are 
discernible. Since these fields, which in- 
clude sociology, economics, psychology, 
and anthropology, bear the most direct 
relation to the practical problems of life, 
they have inevitably been the most visited 
by the popularizing brotherhood. The 
other half of the question raises the whole 
problem of democratic knowledge. Every 
American is reared in the belief that 
everything in the long run can and should 
be shared. The dissemination of all sci- 
ence and all learning waits only upon a 
sufficient economic foundation to support 
the halls of education and organize 
enough correspondence universities. Such 
has been the classic formula of our share 
of the western hemisphere. We are speak- 
ing here not of the unauthentic wisdom 
of the newer sciences, but of the best 
generalizations, of the older sciences. 
Can they be democratized, like symphony 
concerts and swimming pools? 

I am reminded of the fashion in which 
a friend and a distinguished scientist used 
to reply when I would prod him for wis- 
dom about such over-simplified but very 
human problems as “the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics” or the dramatic 
issue not answered in Genesis, of whether 
vegetable or animal life first appeared 
upon the earth. He would say in effect: 

I'll be glad to give you my specula- 
tions and my hunches. But I wouldn’t 
dare print them for general consump- 
tion. I couldn’t make the casual reader 
understand how altogether tentative 
such preliminary guesses are. The mind 
of every scientist worth his salt is full 
of such imaginings. For the real scien- 
tist imagination is just as essential as 
for the real poet. But he knows himself 
how to discriminate sharply between 
the various shades of knowledge. He 
dares not run the risk of confusing the 








inexpert mind by sharing these hypoth- 

eses with him. 

Is science by its nature a perquisite of 
aristocracy—of intellectual aristocracy, 
that is? Can it never be shared with the 
general public? Is education a hopeless 
stern chase wherein the plodding multi- 
tudes painfully toiling upward can never 
approach, much less overtake, the swiftly 
advancing van of science? Seated before 
this hodge-podge of fact, hypothesis, and 
wild surmise, assembled by this able an- 
thropologist in a sincere effort to light the 
steps of the multitude, it is difficult not 
to be appalled and depressed and driven 
toward the aristocratic theory. 

One’s mind reverts to those true scien- 
tists in the fields of chemistry, biology, 
mathematics, who could not conceivably 
be diverted from their pursuit of truth 
by any popular applause or personal 
prejudice. Popularizers can surely do no 
damage to the progress of science in these 
fields and popular misinformation must 
surely be ultimately corrected. Unfor- 
tunately these sciences happen to impinge 
upon man’s way of living in a different 
direction, not his practical activities in 
society or business, but his emotional 
approach to the universe, to wit, religion. 
The temptation to an Einstein or a Milli- 
kan to imagine that his mathematics or 
his physics has some vital bearing upon 
religious faith is almost irresistible. 
Doubtless none of these practitioners of 
the older and firmer sciences are deflected 
in their scientific researches by such spec- 
ulations, but their influence upon the 
popular mind is probably wholly bad. 
Given the American fondness for believ- 
ing that once an expert always an expert 
and that a physicist must necessarily be 
a philosopher, such wanderings of the 
great must necessarily be befuddling to 
the mind of the general reader. 

These distortions, perversions, 
exaggerations of the scientific mind are 
constantly leading Dr. Dorsey astray. 
The earlier part of the book is the best— 
Chapter VI on the First Million Years, 
for example. Once religion appears upon 
the scene the author is lost. There is 
something positively sadistic in his as- 
sault upon Christianity. He can see no 
good in its creeds or its heroes. Written 
in the days of Dr. Ingersoll these attacks 
would have been effective polemic and 
vituperation. Today they are as boring 
as they are irrelevant. The intelligent man 
of today is not wasting his time bashing 
in the heads of discarded idols; rather is 
he wondering how he can find new 
sources of great emotions with which to 
replace them. In architecture, in poetry, 
in music? Just how completely blind Dr. 
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Ineffective Biography 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH, That Damned 
Upstart. By Donatp Barr Cuipsey. New 
York: The John Day Company. 1931. 
$3.75. 

THE RECKLESS DUKE. By Pxur 
Grsss. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1931. $4. 

Reviewed by CuHartes Davin ABBoTt 
University of Colorado 

T was inevitable, with the present 

passion for spirited biography, that 

two such adventurous and glamor- 

ous figures as Sir Walter Raleigh 
and ‘George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, should appear in the publishers’ 
lists. They seem to offer, each in his dif- 
ferent way, unusual opportunities to the 
modern interpreter. They were the 
friends or enemies of men whose very 
names evoke heroic thoughts, and they 
themselves were not the smallest stars in 
the firmament of their times. Their ca- 
reers are instinct with melodrama, even 
with high tragedy (if properly handled), 
and behind them is all the pageantry of 

England’s most decorative and romantic 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


age. Yet, with all these presumably cer- 
tain qualifications, they have not served 
their most recent biographers very hand- 
somely. Perlsaps it is true that the more 
illustrious, the more commanding the 
subject, the more difficult becomes the bi- 
ographer’s task. Mr. Strachey can be com- 
pelling even with Elizabeth and Mr. Gue- 
dalla can quicken the Iron Duke, but the 
disciples only refurbish where they might 
revivify. This mere renovation is not so 
disappointing when the figure thus pro- 
duced is some minor personage about 
whom in our ignorance we are pleased to 


Dorsey was to every mystical aspect of | be informed; but when the subject is a 


man’s created beauty can be inferred 
from one small judgment uttered in a 
long scornful passage on the Bible. The 
sentence begins with these tell-tale 
words: 

“The King James version is bad not 
only because it is in old-fashioned, anti- 
quated English .. .” Well, a more anti- 
quated English and an ear for rhythm 
and a realization that ideas worth having 
cannot be captured by jabbing at them 
with a succession of disconnected phrases, 
would have helped Dr. Dorsey’s volume 
immensely. But then, so equipped, he 
would never have written this book ex- 
hibiting perhaps more perfectly than was 
ever before exhibited, reason in all its 
nakedness. 





“Hall Caine’s overwhelming popular- 
ity,” says a writer in the London Ob- 
server, “is not to be explained away by 
his limitations. He had two qualities 
which many-more finished writers have 
lacked. One was his intense earnestness. 
His humanitarianism and religiosity were 
not assumed for effect. They were, I am 
convinced, perfectly genuine in their 
rather quaint simplicity. Caine really did 
believe that there was a divine ordering 
of the universe which caused virtue to 
triumph, after long trial and tribulation, 
and wickedness to be brought to naught. 
He was a humane man who sympathized 
with the under-dog, pitied the poor and 
the downtrodden, hated cruelty and op- 
pression. For those who traded upon the 
emotional weakness of women he could 
find no mercy. 
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man already to some extent familiar, we 
feel entitled to ask for more than a new 
recital, in whatever manner it may be 
conducted, of the well-known facts which 
we can garner at need from the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography” with much 
less expense of spirit. These two books 
both fail, in spite of their authors’ best 
intentions, to awaken the requisite inter- 
est because in neither is the central char- 
acter firmly and convincingly imagined. 
And without this vital and original recon- 
struction books of this kind become drab 
and dull. 

Mr. Chidsey relies, with misguided 
faith, upon the attractions of his style to 
compensate for the essential lifelessness 
of his hero. By abruptness, by poetic in- 
versions of word order, by an affected in- 
timacy gained largely from the lavish use 
of pet names (often highly rhetorical), he 
conducts Sir Walter through his dan- 
gerous courses. “Never a shout went up 
when the Devonshire upstart reéntered 
London.” “Raleigh, furious, grabbed his 
pen.” Thus the great Elizabethan moves 
through Mr. Chidsey’s pages, and if he 
possessed, as it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose the author of those moving para- 
graphs at the end of his “History of the 
World” did possess, any dignity in real 
life, he has certainly lost it here. At the 
most intense moments, short sharp sen- 
tences are detailed to carry the whole 
burden of the drama. The principle be- 
hind this technique is perhaps sound, but 
the effect, thanks to a kind of belligerent 
smartness, is often that of dud fire- 
crackers. 





Sir Philip Gibbs is not guilty of Mr. 
Chidsey’s methods. He is much more 
solemn and reserved, but his work does 
not inspire confidence. It is a little dis- 
concerting to find that the frontispiece of 
a book on George Villiers is a portrait not 
of that worthy but of John Sheffield, the 
first Duke of Buckingham of a later crea- 
tion and a most august gentleman who 
lived to be one of Queen Anne’s ministers. 
His costume ought to have been sufficient 
to suggest a date somewhat too late for 
George Villiers, even if the portrait were 
not carefully marked “John” by the or- 
iginal engraver. But this is possibly not 
Sir Philip’s mistake; the publishers might 
be willing to assume the responsibility. 
Still, there are other statements that raise 
doubts. We are told that Drayton, whose 
dramatic ventures were hardly felicitous 
or extraordinary (so far as we know), 
had, along with Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, “given a golden age to English 
drama.” These are, in a sense, trivial mat- 
ters, but they give us pause. And when 
we find that the wealth of detail, some of 
it doubtfully exact and some of it very 
badly digested, does not succeed in.mak- 
ing the reckless duke any more clearly 
comprehensible than he was before, we 
begin to wonder why so brilliant a jour- 
nalist should turn biographer. 


Interesting Yesterdays 


STEPPING WESTWARD. By Lavra E. 
Ricuarps. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1931. $3. 

Reviewed by ArtHur CoLTON 
T is found by experiment that Words- 
worthians are little more than occa- 
sional. To the multitude of the non- 
elect it may be explained that 

“Stepping Westward” in the Wordsworth- 
ian sense is a kind of heavenly destiny. 
The echo of a voice enwrought of human 
sweetness accompanies those to whom 
that destiny is granted and by virtue of its 
courteous salutation they are possessed of 
a spiritual right to travel through bright 
regions to a glowing sunset. The voice is 
soft, the accents native to a locality, and 
the salutation has boundlessness and 
power. “We have been young and have 
seen visions,” Mrs. Richards writes at the 
end of her recollections; “we are old and 
have dreamed dreams; and the best of the 
dreams have come true.” “That is a sim- 
pler if a less subtle and searching way 
of saying the same thing, Mrs. Richards 
is not a mystic, and her rendering at 
least brings the thing closer to common 
experience. 

Destiny has many ingredients. It is ad- 
visable to have parents of distinction as 
well as of character; and to be born in 
Boston into the society of the first, and 
so far the only very definite, school of 
American literature, was not unwise. 
Mrs. Richards’s mother wrote the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. Her father, Sam- 
uel Gridley Howe, began his career in 
the Greek Revolution of 1830, and came 
home to found the first Institute for the 
Blind and be a driving force behind most 
of the charitable institutions of Massachu- 
setts. She was first taken abroad at seven- 
teen and introduced to various inner cir- 
cles of society, English and Continental, 
while her father attended to a promising 
revolution in Crete. She went again on a 
bridal tour in company with the pursuit 
of architecture. After some years in Bos- 
ton she found herself settled in Gardiner, 
Maine. She had six children, celebrated 
a sixtieth wedding anniversary, and wrote 
sixty books of prose and verse. Most of 
them were children’s books, of which some 
are still popular, but the list includes 
substantial biographies of Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, Julia Ward Howe, Laura 
Bridgeman, after whom she was named, 
Abigail Adams, Elizabeth Fry, and Flor- 
ence Nightingale. My first acquaintance 
with her name was from the St. Nicholas 
magazine and hearing the children sing- 
ing “Little John Bottle John.” Her recol- 
lections, with their family supplements, 
cover a rounded century, historically tro- 
phied by a Greek blunderbuss and By- 
ron’s helmet at one end, at the other by a 
helmet, gas mask, and Croix de Guerre 
from the World War; and the Civil War 
Battle Hymn in the middle. 

Length of days and large experience 
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help to make the satisfactory life, but 
they do not of themselves give the spirit- 
ual right. The heavenly destiny, the gift 
of turning visions into realities, is per- 
sonal and inherent. The culture which 
came to Mrs. Richards by inheritance, the 
insatiable love of books, the tradition of 
service, the standards of thought and 
conduct which belong and give grace to 
the best of New England, she has main- 
tained and passed on. After many stories 
she has written her life with the easy 
skill that makes it read like a story. It 
is in such lives that our essential civiliza- 
tion and its hopes consist. 





Historical Tales 


THE VIRTUOUS KNIGHT. By Rosert 
Emmet SHerwoop. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1931. $2.50. 

THE FLAME ON ETHIRDOVA. By Hec- 
tor BourrHo. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Garrett MATTINGLY 
N “The Virtuous Knight” Mr. Sher- 
wood aitempts to apply the formula 
of “The Road to Rome” to a story 
about the Third Crusade and suc- 

ceeds in demonstrating how much easier 
it is to write a satisfactory historical 
play than an equally satisfactory histori- 
cal novel. Not that there was so much 
history about the “Road to Rome,” but 
for two hours on the stage it was amus- 
ing to hear Carthaginian mercenaries 
talk like characters in “What Price 
Glory?” and to be shown that senators are 
senators whether they wear frock coats 
or togas. Stripped of the glamor of the 
stage and reduced to cold print, similar 
demonstrations about the contemporaries 
of Richard Coeur de Lion merely leave 
the reader skeptical of what seems to be 
too facile a substitute for genuine his- 
torical imagination. 

A novelist cannot rely on the physical 
presence of his actors to carry convic- 
tion. Also a novelist has to go into de- 
tails that a playwright can leave to the 
imagination of his audience or the in- 
genuity of his director and in going into 
details a novelist gets into trouble. Mr. 
Sherwood has undoubtedly read the lat- 
est books on the Third Crusade—to prove 
it he puts the interpretations of twen- 


tieth century historians into the mouths | 
of his twelfth century characters—but | 


he is not at home in his period. Such 
quaint notions as that a squire of the 
body was not a fighting man, that Omar 
Khayyam wrote in Arabic, that the or- 
ganization of infantry in the twelfth 
century was analogous to that of mod- 
ern armies betray his lack of ease no 
less certainly than his tendency to bor- 
row his decors, Western or Oriental, 
from Hollywood. But slips like these do 
not matter to the essence of his story. 
What does matter is revealed in his 
cavalier assumption that a Norman-Eng- 
lish noble reared in the reign of Henry 
II would be repelled by the west front 
of Chartres because .its sculptors lacked 
the “skill,” the sense of “grace and 
form” which at once attracted him in the 
fragment of a classical torso—in other 
words that the average Norman’s view 
of life in the twelfth century was no 
different from that of the average Amer- 
ican in the twentieth. 

Mr. Sherwood tries to tell how a naive 
young crusader is lead by his experi- 
ences in Syria and his contact with the 
older and wiser»civilization of the East 
to abandon the faith of his fathers and 
take refuge in scepticism. Perhaps such 
things happened, and the idea is not 
without interest. But to write movingly 
of such a loss of faith, one must have 
some imaginative insight into an age 
when faith was the mainspring of so- 
ciety, one must have some sympathy 
with characters to whom faith was real. 
To Mr. Sherwood, medieval Christianity 
is only a sorry and debasing supersti- 
tion; the whole chivalric way of life is 
merely ridiculous. Starting from such a 
premise his story is bound to ring false. 

An artist who wishes to create a con- 
vincing picture of a distant time and 
place must have the fullest imaginative 
sympathy with its peculiar way of look- 
ing at the world. It is just his grasp of 








this fundamental necessity that makes 
Mr. Hector Bolitho’s “The Flame on 
Ethirdova” ring true. The monastery on 
Ethirdova was founded in a time that 
can only be denoted as “The Middle 
Ages”—it couldn’t actually have been at 
any historical time in them or at any 
particular place—and no glamor from 
the pages of children’s histories is bor- 
rowed to cover it. The legend of its pa- 
tron saint, its founder, and its subse- 
quent destruction is told simply, almost 
baldly, without apology or sophistica- 
tion. The characters are lightly but firm- 
ly sketched, there is little attempt at 
pictorial local color, there can hardly be 
said to be a plot. If there is any allegory 
it is obscure. Miracles are recorded as 
calmly and with as little explanation as 
they would be by St. Gregory, and the 
moral judgments set down are, most of 
them, those of a thirteenth century 
monk. The prose is fragile, almost fini- 
cal. But the imaginative sympathy of 
the writer with the subject is so com- 
plete that his book is preserved from any 
taint of pastiche. So the world seemed, 
one says to oneself, when it was younger. 
So men saw and felt and reasoned in the 
age of faith. And in return for the lov- 
ing comprehension he has given it, that 
age has thrown its austere and peace- 
ful beauty over Mr. Bolitho’s pages. In 
them we may find again for a moment 
something we once valued but have long 
since lost. 





The World in a Nutshell 


AN OUTLINE OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
J. G. Crowrner. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1931. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Joun H. Brantey, Jr. 


N a prefatory note the author states 

his belief that scientific journalism is 

a new craft “at present practised 

mainly by scientists wishing to in- 
crease their pocket money or too elderly 
to have sufficient energy for research.” 
On the next page he acknowledges the 
books of A. S. Eddington, J. B. S. Haldane, 
A. V. Hill, J. S. Huxley, J. H. Jeans, T. H. 
Morgan, C. K. Ogden, H. N. Russell, G. E. 
Smith, G. P. Wells, H. G. Wells, and others. 
Since this list includes some of the chief 
practitioners of scientific journalism who 
are also professional scientists, it would 
be interesting to know which ones Mr. 
Crowther thinks are writing for pin 
money and which ones are too old to do 
research. 

The myth that stientists are congenital- 
ly unable to express themselves in the 
mother tongue persists in the face of re- 
peated proof to the contrary. Mr. Crow- 
ther believes that when scientists write 
about science “their work usually suffers 
in the first instance from defects in style 
due to the character of their motive and 
in the second from the mental deconcen- 
tration which affects those within sight of 
the grave.” He attempts to correct these 
deficiencies, to write a book on the uni- 
verse that will convey not only the facts 
but the mental attitude of the men who 
discover them, a book neither motivated 
by hope of gain nor vitiated by old age. 

After such a smug announcement the 
reader naturally looks for faults—and 
finds them. “Accuracy of atmosphere” is 
extolled as the chief desideratum for 
books of this genre, but in several places 
Mr. Crowther’s book contains positive 
statements which are sometimes mislead- 
ing, occasionally false, and always out of 
harmony with the skeptical tone of the 
truly scientific utterance. In chapter 9, for 
example, the theoretical concepts in the 
“Jeans theory” of the origin of the solar 
system are stated with irritating dogma- 
tism. Furthermore, tidal disruption of 
the sun by a passing star is the corner- 
stone of the theory. It was taken bodily 
from the planetesimal hypothesis of 
Chamberlin and Moulton, yet the mother 
hypothesis is not mentioned in this con- 
nection, nor fully credited at any other 
point in the discussion. 

Again, in chapter 12, there is a badly 
confused account of the density sequence 
in the earth, coupled with the statement 
that “material coming up from the depths 
in volcanic eruptions is always basalt.” If 
this were true, half the fun of being a 








petrographer would disappear. Perhaps 
no man can be intimate with all the mate- 
rial that must be reviewed and condensed 
for a book of this sort. Other errors of fact 
could be cited, but it would be unfair to 
emphasize them when so much of the 
book is ably and accurately written. 

Mr. Crowther expresses the need for an 
impersonal scientific journalism, but if 
there is a reader ingenuous enough to 
hope for an impersonal account of any- 
thing, he is headed for disappointment 
here. The author admits in the preface 
that “this book contains an outline of what 
the word [universe] means to me.” Judg- 
ing by the allotment of space—eleven 
chapters to astronomy, one to geology, 
thirteen to physics and chemistry, twenty- 
nine to the properties of living matter— 
the universe would seem to mean for this 
author what it has always meant for most 
men: a vast background for the antics of 
protoplasm, chiefly the human variety. If 
a truly impersonal book is ever written it 
will probably employ symbols rather than 
words; it will deal little with the rare ac- 
cident of life; it will contain no assump- 
tions and no conclusions; it will be so dull 
to the egocentric minds of men that few 
if any will care to read it. 

This book is enjoyable chiefly because 
it is not impersonal. Mr. Crowther has se- 
lected those facts and theories that appeal 
to his imagination, and has made of them 
a universe—his universe. He has pre- 
sented not only an exposition of some of 
the most challenging concepts of ultra- 
modern scientific thought, but an intelli- 
gent codrdination of the concepts. He has 
thought about his universe, and his 
thought is stimulating and enlightening. 
It is unfortunate that complacency mars 
this otherwise excellent outline. 








A Small Reservation* 


By Exrnor WYLIE 
Being a letter from the young Brots trav- 
eler, Peregrine Miles, to his father, 

Thomas Oliver Miles, the historian. 

American Agency, 
Pontefract, Conn. 
7th September, 2228. 
Dear Father: 

You will see by the heading of this 
letter that I’ve broken my flight in Le- 
ninia. After the magnificence of the Ar- 
gentine and the enchanting tranquility of 
China it’s a depressing change, but Li 
Quong inveigled me into a California 
week-end, and I decided to cross the 
continent rather than the isthmus on my 
way home. So, instead of a Panama hel- 
met, you shall have a slight record of 
a vanishing race for your notebook. 

I am staying with my friend Igor Nicolai 
Alexandrov, the head of the American 
Agency here. He is an amusing, kind- 
hearted creature, and has urged me to 
remain until I am bored, which is pretty 
sure to happen at the end of a week of 
this. But as you stuffed me with sociol- 
ogy at an age when most children are 
content with sacchaplums and glucose 
toffee, I have a certain curiosity to see 
what these people are really like. 

This is sometimes known as the North- 
ern Agency, to distinguish it from the 
Virginian one; there is a third near Lake 
Michigan, but that is really a penal col- 
ony. Kolya is amazingly good to these 
poor devils, and their condition is com- 
fortable and even prosperous in a ma- 
terial sense, though of course the whole 
scene is frantically depressing. It’s a rot- 
ten dull job for him, and I don’t see how 
he stands it. He has a lot of idealistic no- 
tions about educating them and so forth, 
and at present he intends to devote his 
life to this excellent work, a project of 
which Ranya by no means approves. By 


* The following, recently found among 
the papers of the late Elinor Wylie and 
written in her most Butlerian vein, looks 
forward to the time when all America 
may be embraced in a larger scheme of 
things and the New Englander as much 
a Vanishing Race as the noble Redskin. 





the way, she'll be in London next Friday 
to buy gloves, and I’ve told her to look 
you up and make you give her some tea. 
Tell Mother not to be shocked by her 
little opium pipe; it’s much better than 
a Russian cigarette. 

They have quite a decent house here, 
and the country is very pretty, but the 
whole atmosphere of the place is one 
of ruin and decay; I can’t describe it, 
but it’s in the air, like the smell of burn- 
ing leaves. The Americans—they are 
mostly of the New England tribes—are 
rather a handsome race, and some of the 
girls quite lovely, but they seem to have 
lost all interest in life. The women look 
very picturesque in their native costumes; 
they still wear skirts, you know, and a 
few of them have long hair, which seems 
very odd indeed, and reminds one of 
Bluebeard’s wives and Lady Godiva. 
They are most of them fair—a few brown 
or hazel eyes—but the complexion is usu- 
ally freckled or rosy, and the hair some- 
where between flaxen and chestnut. I 
have been amusing myself by tracing 
distinct types of Brots and Scirish faces 
among them, which is interesting after 
six hundred years. They still use the old 
terms; English, Pict, Scots, and Eirish, and 
all that sort of romantic phraseology; its 
very strange to hear it nowadays. 

I find it perfectly easy to understand 
them, and their alphabet is precisely the 
same as ours. A lot of them still write in 
longhand, which went out with the long- 
bow in Europe, didn’t it? Of course Rus- 
sian is compulsory at the Agency school, 
but Kolya finds it impossible to make 
them speak it among themselves, and as 
he is extremely broadminded they are 
allowed to stick to their old-fashioned 
Brots dialect. They may build their own 
houses of what material they choose, and 
Kolya says they are extraordinarily stub- 
born about using antiquated brick and 
wood instead of the aerated cement that 
is so much cleaner and cheaper. The old 
men even insist upon wearing woolen 
coats—filthy idea—and this in spite of the 
fact that the Soviet provides them with 
splendid paper and cellucotton jerkins. 

It’s these old men who make the most 
painful impression on me, somehow; the 
young people get a certain amount of 
fun out of their little tinpot Ford planes, 
rattling under the clouds to a cinema in 
the county town of Boston, and after all 
they can emigrate to Morocco or Para- 
guay, where they’ve established colonies. 
But the old men are rather tragic. Their 
wives—they still call them wives, in spite 
of Kolya’s best efforts—have their sons 
and daughters to bring up, and their 
queer native messes to cook, and all that, 
and the middle-aged men are kept fairly 
busy over the maize and tobacco crops 
and the cider-making. The old men sit 
in a row, these fine autumn evenings, in 
front of the Agency “Store” as it is called, 
smoking or chewing tobacco, which is 
almost the only narcotic they use. I’ve 
talked with several of them, and I sup- 
pose our conversations may have a cer- 
tain historical value, even though they 
can have no human interest except for 
a philanthropist such as you. The most 
intelligent of the lot—an old chap called 
Emerson Pierce—has favored me with a 
few acid remarks upon life in general, 
and the condition of the American native 
in particular, but their commonest mono- 
syllable is a grunt, and when one of them 
says “mebbe” (maybe) he feels he is 
dangerously committed. 

Emerson and his cousin, Seward Curtis, 
can both remember the days of the great 
massacres; in fact Sew lost a leg in the 
last of the fighting, though he was only 
fourteen at the time. They admit now 
that they were extremely foolish and 
wrongheaded, or at least one supposes 
they admit it by the philosophic tone of 
their grunts. Another old fellow called 
Lincoln Brown—named after their great 
Consul Lincoln, you know—who is a 
comparative chatterbox, tells me that I 
would have done far better to go to the 
Virginian Agency, where there is very 
good talk, as well as excellent spirits 
distilled from maize and rye. “Always 
wished I’d gone to Paris, myself, instead 
of being herded in here like so many 
head of cattle.” This is Lincoln’s view of 
the situation. He calls the neighboring 
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state the Commonwoe of Massachusetts, 
and indeed it is a melancholy landscape 
enough, with the crumbling ruins of boot 
factories facing the cold blue of the At- 
lantic. This is a milder country, the roll- 
ing hills now very beautiful in their first 
gilding of frost. Pontefract is upon the 
borders of the two states, near the town 
of Puttenham, named I think for one of 
the generals of the American Civil War. 
I am told that the winter climate is se- 
vere, but certainly its September is a 
pleasant season, and smells and tastes 
like a good apple. 

I hesitate to ask any of these strange 
creatures to confess the true inwardness 
of his thoughts, but surely there must 
be a dreadful sense of exile and defeat at 
the back of their silence. It is a spiritual 
exile, of course, for these are the very 
fields and villages where they were born, 
but how little they dreamed, as children, 
that time would dispossess them as it 
has done! Do not think me sentimental 
if I admit that I am sorry for them. They 
are a vanishing race, and I suppose they 
are an inferior race; certainly they seem 
very dull and taciturn compared to Kolya 
and his clever friends. Perhaps all con- 
quered peoples sink into this sombre 
lethargy. I remembered noticing the same 
look on certain faces the first time I flew 
across Siberia. 

Lincoln, who rather fancies himself in 
your line, has a lot of theories about his- 
tory and fate, and poetic justice, and di- 
vine irony, and the swing of the cosmic 
pendulum. He says that his ancestors 
were Trancendentalists and Abolitionists, 
and that such a fact explains the Soviet 
Government to his entire satisfaction. He 
is tremendously up on the whole story; 
the Klan and Gunmen wars, the Legion 
ructions, and that amazing business of 
the Little Theatres League and the smug- 
gled nitroglycerine capsules. He ragged 
me a bit about Brotland and Japan, and 
asked me if we weren’t rather sorry now 
that we’d let Russia quietly annex the 
whole of North America while we were 
translating the Anthology into Hokku 
form. I. daresay we are, but as a Brot I 
wouldn’t admit it. 

If it is true, as Kolya tells me, that there 
are now about half a million native 
Americans surviving in the three great 
reservations, with perhaps another half 
million scattered about at various agen- 
cies throughout the south and west and 
on the Atlantic coast, then their race is 
reduced to no more than a hundredth 
part of its original greatness, and those 
survivors are, in their present state, a 
subject people and hardly better than 
slaves. But no; that is not wholly true, 
because of those many million only a 
minority was of the original stock, and 
of that minority many have escaped to 
the South American colonies and even 
to the countries of Europe. Those that re- 
main are sprung from obstinate and stupid 
fathers who prolonged a bloody conflict 
without hope of victory, and their de- 
plorable condition is but the result of 
their own ignorance and folly. Yet, as I 
said before, I am sorry for them. At the 
same time Kolya is a delightful fellow, 
and they are most fortunate in being 
under his care instead of at the mercy 
of the common run of government offi- 
cial. 

Lincoln tells me to read the history of 
the Indian wars; he doesn’t mean the 
Mutiny, you know, but the scraps with 
the Sioux and the Comanches in America. 
I must stop calling it America, or Kolya 
will be very cross; Leninia, I mean. But 
then it’s been Leninia less than a hun- 
dred years, and the other has the grace 
of a legend already. “Old, unhappy, far- 
off things”; sitting in a row in front of 
the Agency Store, while Kolya plays bril- 
liantly upon the balalaika. 

I hope I haven’t bored you; I’m not 
often so serious. I suppose I'll be home by 
the end of next week; I shall hop off 
early and do it in a day, so tell mother 
lll be frightfully hungry. I’ve promised 
to take rather a pretty girl to a flick in 
Boston; Loél, her name is, and she says 
she’s descended from a family of trouba- 
dours. 

Love and Luck, 
PEREGRINE. 
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The Silver Season 


ORD, I do discover a Fallacy, 
whereby I have long deceived my- 
self. Which is this: I have desired 
to begin my Amendment, from my 

Birthday, or from the first day of the 
Yeer, or from some Eminent Festivall, 
that so my Repentance might bear some 
remarkable date. But when those dayes 
were come, I have adjourned my Amend- 
ment to some other Time. I am resolved 
thus to befool myself no longer. Today 
is the Golden Opportunity, tomorrow 
will be the Silver Season, next day, but 
the Brazen one, and so long, till at last 
I shall come to the Toes of Clay, and be 
turned to dust. And if this day be ob- 
scure in the Kallender, and remarkable 
in itself for nothing else, give me to 
make it memorable in my soul.—Thomas 
Fuller, Good Thoughts in Bad Times 
(1645) 
ses 
THE CAR “TRIVIA” 
Aboard The Wolverine, Dec 12 


SIR.—Do you remember the chair-car 
Trivia that used to make sporadic ap- 
pearances in the Green during the old 
Post days? She is at this moment slipping 
along as 5th car in the procession of 
Pullmans in which I am returning East 
from a week’s work in Grand Rapids— 
where, incidentally, they sell the Sat. 
Review. 

I used to see Trivia once in a while back 
in those old days when she was on the 
Springfield, Mass.-New York run. Then 
she was very ordinary in green plush. 
Now she is discreet in a sort of blue-grey. 
The only occupants of that elegance as I 
came through on my way to the diner 
were her porter—round, like an over- 
grown huckleberry—and the Pullman 
conductor. I made tactful inquiries of 
them and learned that she is on the De- 
troit-Buffalo (or maybe Chicago-Buf- 
falo) run; has been, off and on, for a 
year or so. It occurs to me that we should 
organize a guild of Pearsall Smith ad- 
mirers to provide her with copies of her 
namesake book, delicately chained to 
every chair. 

Some time I will tell you about the 
young lady who teaches ballet to fat 
women so she can get back to live and 
dance in Paris. Likewise about the young 
gal whom I found on the road to Worse 
Than Death as a reader of Richard Halli- 
burton. I put her straight by buying the 
town’s one copy of A Shropshire Lad and 
left the rest to God. B. L. 

ses 

For the year 1932 the Bowling Green 
plans a long—and perhaps occasionally 
disconcerting—feature which will not be 
in the least literary. Therefore I want to 
clear the decks by unloading today a 
number of literary items that have been 
collecting in my mind. 

ses 

Ed. H. was a trainman out of work, 
about 60, riding the P. R. R. from Philly 
to N. Y. He had come from Mauch Chunk, 
but smelled very strong of disinfectant 
after a night en route in the Lodging for 
Friendless Men at 18th and Hamilton 
Streets, Philadelphia. He smokes Gran- 
ger, but was out of it and borrowed a 
pipeful of Serene. He had a letter of 
commendation from a former Governor 
of New Jersey; he had once worked in 
Hoboken and was surprised to find my 
knowledge of that town fairly complete. 
He said he was an old printer, and when 
he alluded to the composing-room leg- 
end about type-lice I felt it was worth 
a dollar. He was on his way to a flop- 
house run by a pal of his on the East 
Side. More than anything he was upset 
by the fact he had lost his spectacles and 
couldn’t read properly. “I’m careful about 
reading,” he said. “I know where to stop, 
I always stop at a period.” 





The 
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The Spanish for talking pictures, I 
gather from a movie house on upper 
Fifth Avenue, is Sonorous Pellicules. 

cs 

On Upper Broadway the lights are too 
bright for Orion to be seen; but by going 
over to Amsterdam Avenue you can see it 
perfectly. 

es St 

Certainly one of the most interesting 
bookshops in New York is that of B. 
Westermann on West 46th Street. What 
is too rare among booksellers it assumes 
intelligence among its clients. 








JOHN F. CROTTY 
VETERAN BOOKSELLER IN LANSING, MICHIGAN. 
(See page 416.) 





It is extraordinary, I reflected, reach- 
ing p. 264 of The Sacred Fount after three 
weeks of patient persecution, that a man 
who could write as well as Henry James 
should so rarely have wished to do so. 


se 
“I should like to see him get the full 
measure of recognition that is due him 
while he is here and can enjoy it,” writes 
one poet of another. “He'll get it any- 
how, but I don’t want him to have to 
wait until he is dead to garner it in. I don’t 
think things can mean quite the same to 

you after you are dead.” 


st SF 
O. H. P. remembers having watched 


with amusement a gentleman at a 
Bleecker Street tavern, years ago, who 
was exhilarated with the grape and in- 
sistently sociable with all and sundry. 
Finally he had to be quelled, but when 
led back to his seat he rose from it for 
one final gust of self-expression. Seizing 
a moment’s hush he struck an attitude 
with hand on breast and cried out the 
phrase that the spectators have never 
forgotten and attribute to some obscure 
classic: 

“Oh Virtue, when expelled from other 
habitations make this thy domicile.” 

Thereafter he sank into silence and 
History has nought else to report. 


ef 
Vachel Lindsay believed in poetry as 
something actual, a form of spiritual ten- 
der justly exchangeable for roof and fire 
and meat. 
ses 
I had as much pleasure and excitement 
in discovering Mr: Cozzens’s S. S. San 
Pedro as I did in first reading Conrad. 
I do not say that the one artist is as great 
as the other, for such comparisons are 
unmannerly and meaningless; but the 
quality of the pleasure was much the 
same for me in both cases. 
ses Ss 
The first time I met H. M. Tomlinson 
(in 1924) we were at adjoining basins in 
a London washroom, cleaning our hands. 
A fanciful person might have imagined 
that one can sometimes rinse away the 
dust and soot of daily jargon and ex- 








change clean Idea. At any rate the first 
thing he said was: “Why are all your 
critics always complaining that you don’t 
have enough literature? You've had 
Whitman, Melville, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
and Emily Dickinson. Isn’t that enough 
for 75 years or so?” 
ses Ss 
Walter de la Mare once lectured, very 
quietly, at the Town Hall. He said “A 
work of art is a prepared, proportioned, 
selected illusion of life.” Speaking of. 
writers on the supernatural, he said: “The 
sole test we impose on artists is that of 
our own nerves. A novelist’s ghost is a 
sure index to his powers.” This encour- 
ages one about Henry James. 
ses 
A British Field Marshal, when asked if 
the Cross-Channel patrol during the War 
was efficient, replied: “I was able to leave 
the War office about 1 P. M., and be at 
G. H. Q. in France in time for tea.” 
se OS 
A Scottish private in Cologne at Christ~ 
mas 1918 was overheard (by C. E. Mon- 
tague) to say to a downhearted German 
burgher: “Och, dinna tak’ it to hairrt, 
mon. I tell ye, your lads were grrand.” 
ses SS 
Our old friend Will H. Low, the painter, 
has brushed in gold on the door of his 
studio in Bronxville—in graceful fac- 
simile of Stevenson’s handwriting, which 
he knew so well—these lines by R. L. S.: 


This is the study where a smiling God 

Beholds each day my stage of labor trod, 

And smiles and praises, and I hear him 
say 

The day is brief; be diligent in piay. 


ses SS 
To recognize fine things whether old 
or new is always desirable; to recognize 
them before they are universally ac- 
claimed is the most agreeable and selfish 
refinement of pleasure. We have not yet 
heard of an art collection in the East 
that owns any of the paintings of Grant 
Wood of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who inter- 
ests us as much as any living painter. 
His work, though we have seen it only in 
photograph, has made 1931 a more ex- 
citing year. 
ss Ss 
They were bringing heavy little canvas 
sacks into the lobby of the Prune Ex- 
change Bank, dumping them down on a 
small truck. A guard with a revolver, de- 
ceptively nonchalant, stood outside the 
revolving door. I suppose my eye may 
have dwelt upon the scene with uncon- 
scious admiration as I stood in line at the 
window. “Not much there, only nickels 
and dimes,” said the teller consolingly. 
se Ss 
On the outer wall of the Panhellenic 
Hotel on East 49th Street is a Greek al- 
phabet as decoration; but I think they 
have put the letters Kappa and Iota in 
the wrong order. 


ses 
Another matter that interested The 
Bowling Green was the origin of the 
poetic sounding name Lagonda for a 
make of motor car which is deservedly 
very popular in Britain. Lagonda Distrib- 
utors, Ltd., of London, write to us: 


In the course of an inquiry into the 

origin of the name Lagonda we found 
that this name was given to the Com- 
pany by an American, the late Mr. 
Wilbur Gunn, its original founder. He 
came to this country towards the end 
of the last century, and in reversal of 
the normal process married an English 
heiress, and opened a factory at 
Staines. 
It is said that he gave to his prod- 
uct, which was then a motor bicycle, 
the name of his home in America— 
Lagonda. 


Is anyone familiar with the name? Is 
it a place? 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 





Ernst Toller, collaborating with Her- 
mann Kesten, has produced his new five- 
act drama at one of the most distinguished 
theatres left in Republican Germany, the 
National Theatre at Mannheim. The title 
is “Wunder in Amerika” (Miracle in 
America), and the heroine is Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Science, 
and already the subject of critical bio- 
graphical study in German. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HIS week there is a thin enough | Never go gloomily, man with a mind! 


essortment of books before me. I 

prefer for the moment to dis- 

course upon a matter I should 
long have known, and didn’t. It was re- 
cently brought to my attention that 
Martin Farquhar Tupper once actually 
had the temerity to write, in his “Geral- 
dine,” a conclusion to the “Christabel” of 
Coleridge. A poet of my own generation 
lately lent me a copy of Tupper’s “Com- 
plete Poetical Works” in which this al- 
most unbelievable atrocity is committed. 
The stanzas are glaring witness to the 
difference between the magic of poetry 
and the hideous dulness of the trumped- 
up article. Surely Tupper’s case was as 
strange a one as any in English litera- 
ture. Immensely popular in his day, he 
perpetrated thousands of lines on every- 
thing from “Education” to “Immortality,” 
and today is as completely forgotten as 
though he had never been. “The Portrait 
of the Author” that looks out at us op- 
posite the title page is blamelessly smug, 
demurely dignified. The face seems ut- 
terly unlined and the sideburns and black 
stock are in perfect order. A power in 
the world of letters of his time, a bard 
so well received that he could actually 
conceive of matching his verse against 
Coleridge’s! What a tremendous ironist 
is Time! And a day’s fashions in verse! 
The style in which Tupper wrote can be 
recognized in even the exaltation of a 
Wordsworth—at times, and unfortunately 
—it was the manner of the period. But 
when shorn of any individuality and in- 
spiration, how fearfully banal it sounds! 
Of course, the cheerful exhorter will al- 
ways appeal to the man in the street who 
often needs a little encouragement and 
can go without the poetry. Tupper sang 
songs like “Never Give Up,” and another, 
“Cheer Up” (for music) of which the 
first verse cannot but strongly remind us 
of the lucubrations of a certain most 
popular songster of our own day: 


R. M. C., New Yorker: 


to read it.” 
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KENNETH BURKE'S 


COUNTER- 
STATEMENT 


“The most important critical 
document that America has 
produced.” — 4sOuN GOULD FLETCHER 


A PROGRAM of the kind of literature that might appropri- 
ately be fostered today; an analysis of the processes by which 
a work of art is effective; a defense of literature in the light 
of recent economic and utilitarian theories which have seemed 
to detract from the “prestige” of art. 


Isipok SCHNEIDER, N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


“It is a work of revolutionary importance introduc- 
ing a principle that brings a natural, not a dialectic, 
clarity into the field of esthetics.” 


Horace Grecory, N. Y. Post: 


“Mr. Burke has produced the most stimulating sum- 
mary of esthetic problems since the publication of 


T. S. Eliot’s The Sacred Wood.” 
JouHNn CHAMBERLAIN, NV. Y. Times: 


“The essay on ‘Psychology and Form’ is good for 
all time, for it deals with literary fundamentals.” 


“It’s an excellent book, and if you've the least inter- 
est in the interrelations of life and art you ought 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madisen Avenue, New York 
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Hope is a better companion than fear, 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with 
a tear; 
All will be right, 
Look to the light,— 
Morning is ever the daughter of night, 
All that was black will be all that is 
bright, 
Cheerily, cheerily then! cheer up! 


One trouble about such advice is, of 
course, that “man with a mind” is not 
truly addressed at all. Complete fatuity 
is upheld as the ideal state. And the 
“Providence, ever benignant and kind,” 
of those days, which really after all has 
very little to do with mankind’s idiocies, 
was certainly dealing with a bland smile 
a multitude of delightful horrors, even as 
today. Optimism is reduced to the grin of 
an idiot. Even in the normally sanguine 
such cheery singing must induce a cer- 
tain hyena mirth. But enough of Tupper. 

Here are two more anthologies, the 
making of which seems endless. Robert 
Haven Schauffler calls his A Manthology, 
(Dodd, Mead), which hybrid word we 
cannot but deeply deplore. It is, obvious- 
ly, “A Collection of Poems for Men,” full 
of old anthological favorites. Naturally 
there is some good stuff in it and certain 
inclusions that bespeak a sense of hu- 
mor. We are glad to see present one of 
the best colloquial ballads of our time, 
namely “Colorado Morton’s Ride,” by 
Leonard Bacon and Rivers Browne. 
Hovey, Masefield, Bliss Carman, H. H. 
Knibbs, and Stevenson are naturally well 
represented. John Davidson’s “A Run- 
nable Stag” is one of the discriminating 
choices. And mixed with the time-hon- 
ored there are less-well-known verses 
that deserve to be known. There is actu- 
ally a poem by Osbert Sitwell in a man- 
ner since discarded which looks strange 








indeed in this galley. The collection is | 











almost oppressively hale - fellow - well - 
met, with, of course, horses and dogs and 
drinking songs and all the paraphernalia 
of the conquering male. But the way to 
look at such a book is that it serves to 
introduce to the man who does not ordi- 
narily read poetry a certain amount of 
well-wrought verse. Appreciation of the 
verve and humor of a stave like Badger 
Clark’s “The Glory Trail,” may lead one 
to delve in other good work founded on 
our best folk-song. And in the section 
“Men in Love,” the average reader will 
find himself stumbling upon such a gem 
of purest ray as Andrew Marvell’s “To 
His Coy Mistress.” The book is a mélange, 
despite its apparent organization, but so 
are most anthologies. The above is about 
as much as can be said for it, on the 
whole. 

Double Blossoms is an anthology com- 
piled by Edna Porter, published by Lewis 
Copeland of New York, and consists of a 
group of poems addressed to Helen Keller. 
A thoroughly deserved tribute, though 
one could wish that the poetry were bet- 
ter. Zona Gale, Lola Ridge, and Evelyn 
Scott write actual poems, however, and 
in what is really prose arranged as free 
verse George Jay Smith gives us an accu- 
rate piece of reporting concerning how 
Helen Keller appeared to him as she spoke 
in public: 


With sightless eyes almost fixed and void 
of expression, 

She stood and made her lips laboriously 
taught, utter words, 

Words that came forth colorless, mo- 
notonously chanted, 

Difficult to understand, for she could not 





sing the customary tunes of language, | 
Yet words that were every one a triumph, | 


an achievement, a wonder, 

For they uttered the soul of one who had 
out-generaled fate 

And become a great woman. 


That description is worth the greater 
part of the rest of the book. Lola Ridge’s 
poem, “Vision,” is full of her true fire, 
Zona Gale’s phrase, “One remembers her 
as one remembers the hours of hearing 
great news,” lingers in the mind, and 
Hartley Alexander felicitously recalls a 
phrase of Helen Keller’s own, “In the 
white dark of the falling snow.” 

Brother Leo has introduced Candles in 
the Wind (The Dial Press), by Charles 
J. Quirk, S. J. The little book is entirely 
of quatrains, recalling to one the favorite 
forms of Father Tabb, to whom, indeed, 
one poem is dedicated. Father Quirk is, 
however, greatly inferior as a poet to 
that other who had, as the present poet 
says, the faculty of making appear “All 
the vast world sculptured in miniature.” 
Father Quirk’s verses are too innocentlv 
devotional for the most part to warrant 
the process of breaking a butterfly upon 
a wheel. 

Don Blanding’s Songs of the Seven 
Senses, (Dodd, Mead) is distinguished by 
the author’s own illustrations and decora- 
tions. Within a certain restricted field of 
commercial decoration his pencil is ac- 
complished. But it all leaves one with a 
sense of stereotype. At that, the technique 
of his drawing is better than the technique 
of his verse. The Honolulu Star Bulletin 
has used some of these poems, for Mr. 
Blanding is at home in Hawaii. But they 
are distinctly the poems of journalism. 
There is a great deal sung about the vaga- 
bond soul, and so on. It is all fairly 
trivial. 

Paul James, in And Then What? 
(Knopf) appeals to me in his role of 
light versifier, in time snatched from the 
composition of popular song-hits. Also, 
he can occasionally inject into his work 
that strange unanalyzable element that 
makes verse poetry. The following may 
seem slight, and yet the phantoms of 
Andrew Lang and of Austin Dobson as- 
sure me that it is likely to linger in men’s 
minds. 


After all these years 

Of laughter and tears, 
Does any one know 
Where old tears flow? 
Can any one say 

What happens to laughter 
One moment after 

It dies away? 





According to the will of Arthur Schnitz- 
ler, the Viennese novelist, who died re- 
cently, his diaries until 1899 must not be 
published until twenty years after his 
death, and the others not until forty years 
after. His autobiography is not to appear 
for twenty years, and then without any 
alterations or cuts. 








Et Praeterea Nihil 


GODBEY. By Epcar Lee Masters. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1931. 
Limited Edition. $10. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 
HATEVER else Mr. Masters 
may lack, he has bravery. 
This was made apparent 
some years ago by the can- 

did “Spoon River Anthology” and by the 
recent, if lop-sided, “Lincoln: The Man.” 
What else Mr. Masters possesses as a poet 
is not so apparent. The clinching epi- 
thets, the powerful and consistent objec- 
tivity, the terse condensations of whole 
communal biographies, the sweep and 
pungence which made “Spoon River An- 
thology” so astonishing a performance are 
patently, painfully absent. The rhetoric of 
some of the subsequent poems, a rhetoric 
rising occasionally into eloquence, finds 
no echo here. In these almost six thousand 
lines of rhymed verse there are a few 
sharply projected ideas, infrequent scenes 
over which any reader might care to 
linger, three or four surprisingly clear 
lyrics, and literally thousands of pedes- 
trian couplets given over to debate and 
diatribe. 

Those who read Mr. Masters’s “Jack 
Kelso” will remember that, toward the 
end of the tale, the hero intended to bury 
himself in an abandoned well. But an- 
other person, the boy Godbey, following 
a wounded bird, fell into the fateful onen- 
ing and the aged Kelso, rescuing the lad, 
died not only by crawling into the well 
but by falling out of it. The same Godbey, 
now nearing middle age, is the chief figure 
of the new poem. As the narrative opens 
he has wandered toward the same well 
again and what ensues is a progression of 
fifteen scenes or visions. The “drama” is 
fitful and obscure, the symbols are arbi- 
trary and seldom persuasive, but the pur- 
pose is clear enough. Godbey, like Kelso, 
comes to the well—due emnvhasis being 
placed on the association of wells, visions, 
and truth by the repetition—and is con- 
ducted into another sphere. It is a realm 
of beauty gone wrong, peace grown sour, 
liberty enslaved, the body debased and 
the spirit betrayed—in short a realm in no 
way different from this topsyturvy world 
and, in particular, the corner we live in. 
The poem proceeds to the inevitable and 
ironic—‘and so it was all a dream.” 

The initial reaction against “Godbey” 
is that it scarcely needed so artificial and 
antiquated a device. The explicit para- 
doxes and the obvious ironies are not 
heightened by the mechanism, nor are 
their edges sharpened by over-familiarity 
—Mr. Masters himself having employed 
them in one form or another for the last 
fifteen years. All the characters talk in an 
elegantly inflected speech that recalls 
nothing more actual than old-fashioned 
fustian. This, for example, is Folker (a 
parody of a Rotarian) sveaking: 

At last Geras by inspiration, 

Being a consecrated Methodist, 

And something of a symbolist, 

Bethought him of an honor to the nation: 

So William McKinley’s name will shine 

In lights between the Gothic spires. 

Its altar will be made a shrine 

For hearts where burn the holiest fires 

Of love domestic, abstinence from wine, 

And hatred of people who confuse 

Rights, liberties, and all such things mis- 

use. 

And this is Rousseau, resurrected be- 
fore a temple to Isis, talking, more or less 
credibly, in the same stumbling idiom: 

O tragedy unseen 

Of us blamed for the guillotine, 

That your America inherited 

The Reformation, while the Renaissance 

Was your withheld inheritance. 

O thou Ironic Mockery which sped 

Calvin and Luther, and the unappeased 

Priests to devour and rule your fresh 

sweet soil, 

To darken your land with hate and toil, 

And make the new man like the old dis- 

eased; 

Whilst I, whilst Greece and Hesiod, 

And Locke who worshipped Nature’s 

God, 

And mankind loved, are childless. . . . 
But the fault lies deeper than the de- 

vice. One can wade through, though one 

can hardly thrill to, Mr. Masters’s dis- 
courses on prohibition, war, theolegy, the 
state of criticism in America, grand larce- 
nies, and petty politics. One can endure 
the jargon of pseudo-philosophy and 
pseudo-science, of endocrine and gastro- 
pods, “enchanted plasms” and ochlocrats. 

But one cannot pretend to applaud or 

even to follow the verse in which they are 

cast. Mr. Masters has lost us not because 
his later poems grow increasingly dog- 
matic, but because they are dull. 
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Brave History 


CABALLEROS: The Romance of Santa 
Fe and the Southwest. By Rutn Laucu- 
LIN BarKER. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1931. $3. 


Reviewed by Epwin L. Sasin 


HIS volume is written by one to 

whom its New Mexico Southwest 

is her own land, “Anglo” though 

she may be. In New Mexico, 
as Mrs. Barker relates, the people of 
Spanish blood hold themselves to be the 
native Americans, whereas the residents 
and transients of other white blood are 
“Anglos” entered into the birthright of 
an older citizenship. Yet back of these 
Spanish-Americans, as distinguished from 
the “Anglo-Americans,” are the Pueblo 
Indians, who may look upon all others 
as pretenders. Mrs. Barker nevertheless 
is not without claim to kinship with the 
soil. Her father was that Napoleon B. 
Laughlin who arrived in New Mexico in 
1879 and who, practising law and politics 
in Santa Fe, in 1894 was appointed as as- 
sociate chief justice in the supreme court 
of the Territory. Her book is dedicated to 
him, “who loved the old town.” 

They have a saying down on the border 
that whoever drinks of the water of the 
Lower Rio Grande will return. Quién 
sabe? That depends upon why he leaves 
and whither he goes. But there is more 
truth than fable in the constant tug at the 
heartstrings of the exile who has seen the 
sunset crimsoning the Sangre de Cristo 
Range, who has gazed at the distant, em- 
purpled slopes of the canyoned Cerillos, 
Jemez, and Sandia buttresses, who has 
strolled the old plaza in Santa Fe, has 
watched the fagot vendors trail down with 
their laden burros, has tried to fathom the 
secrets of walled patios and winding lanes 
and blanketed figures, has envisioned the 
tumultuous entrance of the Santa Fe Trail 
caravans by way of that last stretch, Col- 
lege Street, to the Fonda and the plaza— 
in short, one who, in Santa Fe and in the 
rural districts, has been what the Spanish 
term “simpatico,” or sympathetic, which is 
to say, receptive. 

The “Anglo” in Santa Fe and vicinity 
who is not of temperament “simpatico” 
misses much. Santa Fe has become the 
Mecca of artists, writers, health-seekers, 
and dilettantes who find themselves to be 
most content when they have adopted the 
line of least resistance to the spirit of the 
setting. The zeal for going native, or, 
say, going “caballero,” may sometimes be 
carried rather far. In the reviewer’s day 
in Santa Fe, “Anglos” who had growled 
in steam-heated apartments back East, 
heroically hovered in sweaters and shawls 
before the meagre corner fireplaces of 
cracked old adobes and strove to like it. 
Since then many of them have learned 
that the Lares and Penates of those ro- 
mantic domiciles are not offended by 
stoves or even by modern heating plants. 

Mrs. Barker’s generous book is delight- 
fully “simpatico.” It is a treasure-trove of 
brave history, of lore and of customs 
handed down through the centuries, of 
colorful information upon Santa Fe and 
the Southwest. Politics and _ religion, 
Saints’ days and pifion-nut feasts, folk- 
lore plays and domestic conventions, offi- 
cial proceedings in two languages, the 
rites of the Penitentes and Witter Bynner 
“in a scarlet flannel shirt and Mexican 
sandals,” the renovated Palace of the Gov- 
ernors and the primitive villages of Agua 
Fria and Tierra Amarilla, terraced Hill- 
side Avenue and the tortuous street of the 
Acequia Madre, or Mother Ditch, where 
women with the household wash bend 
over the muddy brink—herein, assorted 
by chapters, is expressed the atmosphere 
of a commingling of three races in an 
area which, as she proclaims, “has escaped 
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that flood of boosting standardization 
which makes the bigger and better Main 
Street in Minneapolis the same as the big- 
ger and better Main Street in Dallas.” 
This, in the “youngest state” with the 
“oldest capital in the United States”—a 
combination that might easily fall spoil 
to the greed of progress. But Santa Fe, 
standing upon its assets of “climate, cu- 
rios, and politics,” ripened by time, and 











wholly with the experiences of the long 
transcontinental journey, offering com- 
paratively little information upon Cali- 
fornia scenes and events. 

For the matter of the book every reader 
must have the utmost respect; as to its 
method many will feel serious misgivings. 
Mr. Hulbert has brought prolomged re- 
search to these three hundred pages. The 
subject is not a mere excursion down a 











THE SANTA FE TRAIL 
FROM ROLLIN KIRBY’S “HIGHLIGHTS” (PAYSON). 


true to its pueblo origin, enforces an or- 
dinance prohibiting buildings of more 


| than three stories. 


“Caballeros” is endowed with that 


| charm of style, that fulness of an author 


who knows, and that affection contributed 
by a labor of love, which clothe fact and 
fancy in a new garb. The little pen 


| sketches by Norma van Sweringen, scat- 





tered through the pages, add to the fas- 
cination of the text. 


The Voice of the Trail 


FORTY-NINERS. By ArcHER BUTLER 
Hu.sert. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1931. $5. 

Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 














R. HULBERT has written a | 


curious book. It represents a 

distillation of a vast amount 

of historical information on 
the ‘Forty-Niners, much of it original if 
not strikingly new, into a semi-fictitious 
narrative. From scores of diaries, auto- 
biographies, and travels, published or un- 
published, the author has constructed a 
composite ’Forty-Niner. This imaginary 
person, an Eastern lad who sets out from 
Independence, Mo., in May, 1849, for the 
mines, is represented as writing home an 
incredibly thorough journal of his experi- 
ences. He relates nothing, of course, that 
is not vouched for somewhere in the man- 
uscripts and books which Mr. Hulbert has 
consulted. A considerable number of actu- 
al persons appear under their rightful 
names, but mingled with them are vari- 
ous imaginary travelers who are distin- 
guished by nicknames—Pickpan, Ox- 
Bow, and the like—and who are charac- 
ters from contemporary cartoons. That is, 
the people, like the incidents, are partly 
individuals, partly typical. The narrative 
covers five months and deals almost 




















picturesque and easy bypath of history. 
It is much larger, more varied, and more 
difficult than the ordinary reader who 
knows only Parkman’s “California and | 
Oregon Trail” and Bayard Taylor’s “El- | 
dorado” would suppose. The accurate de- 
lineation of the trail itself, constantly 
shifting as waterholes were sucked dry, 
additional cut-offs found, Indians made 
hostile, or new trading-posts established; 
the characteristic adventures and difficul- 
ties met by emigrants on each special sec- 
tion of the route—the Platte, the South 
Pass area, the Continental Divide, the 
Utah and Nevada deserts, the Sierra; the 
kinds of equipment; the varieties of emi- 
grants, Indians, and guides; the wild life 
—every such phase of the subject requires 
exvert study, and has had it from Mr. 
Hulbert. With marked success he has 
thrown his narrative back into the psy- 
chological setting of the time. The ideas, 
campfire talk, and humor of 1849 are re- 
produced in a way possible only to a man 
steeped in the literature of the subject. 
Perhaps there is a bit too much humor; 
the grim hardships, dangers, and despairs 
of the journey probably made the story a 
darker one than the author’s wealth of 
cartoons and songs would suggest. But no 
element of the ’Forty-Niners’ experience 
is slighted. 

Mr. Hulbert, in short, is an excellent 
historian. He has proportioned his nar- 
rative carefully. The chapters represent 
different sections of the trail all the way 
from the “coast of Nebraska” to Hang- 
town (later Placerville) in the land of 
gold. He never forgets his major themes 
of interest, which are the character and 
aims of the emigrants, the problems of 
the journey and the special means used 
to solve them, the fast-changing aspects 





of the Western scene in this eventful year, 





v 


and above all, the effects of their experi- 
ences upon the ’Forty-Niners. The narra- 
tive is kept fluent and interesting without 
resort to melodrama. There are no Indian 
battles, no ambushes by hostile Mormons, 
no scenes of starvation amid the Sierra 
snows, and not even any love episodes. 
So easy and even captivating is the story 
that the reader may not note how great 
are the pains expended upon an accurate 
treatment of many minor topics. Curious 
facts are developed in every chapter. The 
range of the cholera and other diseases; 
types of vehicles used; effect of the gold- 
fever on the Indians; popular ideas of the 
Mormons, and their real character; use of 
profanity and of the lingo of the mines; 
methods of getting cattle across the long 
desert stretches; catalogues of discarded 
goods along the trail; forms of hysteria 
and even dementia among the immigrants 
as the journey lengthens; the extent of 
drinking and gaming—on a hundred such 
subjects Mr. Hulbert is full, graphic, and 
beyond doubt scrupulously accurate. 

So good is it all as history that the 
reader must wonder why Mr. Hulbert did 
not write it in the ordinary historical form. 
Doubtless he gains something in placing 
his narrative in the mouth of an imaginary 
traveller—something in vividness, realism, 
compactness; but many will believe that 
he loses more. The narrator is never really 
a human being, so that the intimate indi- 
vidual note is lost. He cannot be a human 
being, for he sees and records far too 
much for any single person. He is the 
Voice of the Trail. The story, moreover, 
is not written with the color and glow that 
belong to fictitious narrative. Compared 
with—say—Parkman, it is distinctly flat 
in tenor; so that Mr. Hulbert’s literary de- 
vice has not gained him any distinctly 
literary benefit in style. The man who is 
interested in facts and their sources will 
find the book less useful than if written 


| as formal history. In its fictitious form 
| some elements of the narrative have of 


necessity been curtailed and slighted. Yet 
it is perhaps unjust to wish that so good 
a book had been offered in somewhat dif- 
ferent guise. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hulbert will supplement it with another 
volume dealing with the California ex- 
periences of the Forty-Niners. 


Ten States 


MODERN SOUTH AMERICA. By C. W. 
Domvitte Fire. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1931. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Krrrrepce Norton 

F one should choose any ten countries 
of Europe and attempt to describe 
their people, suggest their history, 
analyze their problems, and appraise 

their culture, in a volume of some 300 

pages, we should hardly expect the result 

to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Domville Fife, out of the wealth of 
his own experience as a traveller in Latin 
American countries, has attempted to 
bring something of the ten states of South 
America between the covers of a single 
volume. The result is open to the inevit- 
able objections. There are too many coun- 
tries and there is too little about each one 

There may be armchair travellers who 
will enjoy a literary flight across the great 
southern continent with its bird’s-eye 
views of many and varied lands. But one 
can hardly avoid urging such travellers 
to take up books which will give them a 
deeper insight into a more restricted sub- 
ject-matter. For the traveller who actu- 
ally visits South America, the present 
volume is no more than an appetizer for 
each country. 

With these objections registered, it is 
only fair to say that the author has ac- 
quitted himself well of the assigned task. 
His book is written in an easy style and, 
so far as it goes, is generally accurate not 
only in detail but in atmosphere. 
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Good But Neglected | 


By Anne L. Haicut 


HERE was a group of contributors 

to Punch who wrote and illus- 

trated children’s books. Mark 

Lemon, the editor of Punch, wrote 
“The Enchanted Doll, a Fairy Tale for 
Young People.” It was illustrated by Rich- 
ard Doyle, a contributor, who also illus- 
trated Ruskin’s “The King of the Golden 
River.” The book was written for Mary 
and Kate, the little daughters of Charles 
Dickens, and the whole combination was a 
very happy one. Written in the style of 
Dickens's “Christmas Stories,” it is about a 
discontented dollmaker and an Ethiopian 
fairy “long before the railroads had cut 
up the dancing grounds of the fairies, or 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive had 
frightened the ‘good people.’” The story 
ends well, and it is more than suspected 
that Gog and Magog, which occupy so 
prominent a position in the Guild Hall of 
London, are the identical dolls made by 
Jacob Pout, the dollmaker in the story, 
after he had reformed. It is a thoroughly 
delightful book. Equally charming is 
“Lady Arabella, the Adventures of a 
London Doll,” by Miss Pardoe, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank, also a contributor 
to Punch. A little girl in London saw a 
dilapidated doll on a refuse heap. The 
doll spoke to her, saying: 


You are looking at me with pity, little 
lady; and fallen as I am, it does me good 
to discover that anyone can still feel for 
my misfortune. What, however, would 
be your grief could you know all I have 
endured? There was a time, and I am 
not too proud to own it, when I should 
have considered it quite a condescension 
to talk of myself to a little girl in a 
printed frock and a nankeen bonnet, but 
that time has long been over, and now 
in return for your compassion I will 
tell you the story of my life. 


Then follows the chronicle of her varied 
career told in a most interesting way. 
Cruikshank has executed the line draw- 
ings with much spirit and understanding. 
I consider both these books about dolls 
well worth republishing, and I do not 
think the modern child would consider 
either of them old-fashioned. 

“Daddy Jake, The Runaway, and Other 
Stories by Uncle Remus” is a delightful 
book which deserves more recognition, 
but has been overshadowed by Joel 
Chandler Harris’s more famous Uncle 
Remus Stories. It is published in the orig- 
inal form with the Kemble illustrations, 
and none could be better, for he certain- 
ly knew how to draw darkies and ani- 
mals. The story of Daddy Jake gives a 


very true picture of plantation life in the | 


1880's. The other stories are simply a con- 
tinuation of the first Uncle Remus series 
and have the same atmosphere and origi- 
nality. I think that it is sometimes felt 
that darky dialect is difficult for a child 
to read, but “Frawg” and “Boochy’s 
Wings,” by Annie Vaughn Weaver, pub- 
lished this year by Stokes, have been 
widely read and enjoyed in spite of the 
dialect, which goes to prove that any real- 
ly clever stories like all these will be read 
anyway. 

I cannot speak too enthusiastically 
about Bret Harte’s “Queen of the Pirate 
Isle,” illustrated by Kate Greenaway, 
1887. I think that there are very few chil- 
dren nowadays who know the story, as it 
has been out of print many years for 
copyright reasons and has only just been 


republished by Frederick Warne & Co. | 


($1.50). It has the freshness and vigor of 
the West, and the undercurrent of humor 
adds much to the charm and reality of the 


characters. An imaginative little girl and | 


her playmates, who live in a mining town, 
run away to be pirates, and the most un- 
expectetd events follow. The little China- 
man, who is one of the runaways, is par- 
ticularly well drawn and adds much local 
color to the story, for Bret Harte under- 
stood the Oriental mind well. The combi- 
nation of Bret Harte and Kate Greenaway 
is rather a startling one, but the illustra- 
tions are realistic and in keeping with the 
text. The vignette on the title page is sup- 
posed to be one of the most exquisite ever 
executed by her. Ruskin, whose corres- 
pondence with Kate Greenaway covered 
a period of twenty years, wrote to her 














Conducted by KATHERINE ULRICH 





about the book: “Yes, it has come—you’re 
a dear, good Katie—and it’s lovely. The 
best thing you have ever done—it’s so real 
and natural. It is all delightful, and the 
text also—and the print.” 

Another book illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway which has also come into print 
after a long absence is “A Day in a Child’s 
Life” (Frederick Warne & Co.: $2). It is 
a collection of well-known verses set to 
music by Miles B. Foster and decorated 
in Miss Greenaway’s characteristic style. 
It includes the prayer, “Jesus, Tender 
Shepherd, Hear Me,” with the familiar 
music. 


Frank Stockton’s books read just as | 
| two writers reach the answer vary inter- 


well today as when they were written in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
While not great literature, they are much 
too good to fade into oblivion, for they are 
much better than most modern tales of 
adventure written for boys and girls. 
Stockton’s style is crisp, and to the point, 
his humor philosophic, and his romance 
not too sentimental. 
known is his very original and extremely 
well written “The Queen’s Museum and 
Other Stories.” For older children is “The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine,” an adventure story, filled with ir- 
resistible wit and humor about two wid- 
ows who become shipwrecked en route to 
Japan. With Mr. Craig, a fellow passen- 
ger, they left the sinking ship in a boat 
which sprang a leak and sank under them. 
Their life-preservers saved them, and by 
using the oars as paddles and sweeping 
in the manner of brooms the ladies swept 
themselves in the wake of the swimming 
Mr. Craig to safety on an island. Having 
always lived in a small American town, 
they expected to see strange things in 
the outer world and were not surprised 
when they did and so took all their un- 
usual experiences as a matter of course. 
The story is very ingenious, and the il- 
lustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele add 
greatly to the amusement. “The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn,” by the same au- 
thor, is a tale of shipwreck and of a search 
for the lost gold of the Incas, written in 


a brisk manner, event following event 


with the rapidity of the most sensational 
moving picture of today. This book should 


be especially enjoyed just now because | 


of the ever growing interest in Central 
and South American affairs. 


So many alphabets are stupid because | 


of the labored effort of finding words be- 


ginning with the necessary letter. The 


most spontaneous and original one I know 
is “Peter Piper’s Practical Principles of 
Plain and Perfect Pronunciation,” and I 
wish that some kind publisher would re- 
publish it with the original droll, quaint 
woodcuts—not new illustrations. There 
was a facsimile edition published by Grant 
Richards in London, 1902, and the alpha- 
bet was mentioned by Mrs. Hewins in “A 
Mid-Century Child.” I give you a sample: 


Aa 

Andrew Airpump ask’d his Aunt her Ail- 
ment: 

Did Andrew Airpump ask his Aunt her 
Ailment? 

If Andrew Airpump ask’d his Aunt her 
Ailment, 

Where was the Ailment of Andrew Air- 
pump’s Aunt? 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR “PETER PIPER’S ALPHABET” 





Probably the best | 











For College 


HIS OWN STAR. By Russett Gorpon 
Carter. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 1931. $2. 


JOHNNY BREE. By WIL.IAM HEYLIGER. | 


New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1931. $2. 
Reviewed by MrtcHett CHARNLEY 


66 HALL I go to college?” is the | 


question asked by both Mr. Car- 
ter and Mr. Heyliger for Amer- 
ican youth in these two books. 
Of course the answer, in both cases, is 
the same. But the methods by which the 


estingly. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the Car- 
ter book that it appears in competition 
with that of Mr. Heyliger. Mr. Heyliger, 
author of such excellent books for boys 
as “Quinby and Son” and “High Benton,” 
has lived up to his other works in 
“Johnny Bree,” and he meets the problem 
and handles it in a manner more effective 
than that of Mr. Carter in “His Own Star.” 

“His Own Star” is unquestionably a 
good story for boys. It takes young Frank 
Madison, honor student and star athlete, 
at the end of the third year of high school 
and shows him eager to get on his own. 
He finds a job at a summer resort, bark- 
ing for cheap boardwalk attractions, and 
this leads to a place as personal assistant 
to Rex Brayton, millionaire owner of the 
resort. He goes to New York, proves an 
unusual ability at handling Brayton’s 
affairs, rescues the millionaire from a 
spectacular fire which destroys the resort 
in midwinter, and eventually decides—as 
a result of his contact with important 
business men—that he needs college edu- 
cation. 

The background of the story is good, 
and Mr. Carter’s purpose is obviously 
sincere. But the tale lacks fire. Boys would 


read the yarn through, but there are | 


times when interest would lag. 

Interest never lags in Mr. Heyliger’s 
story. Johnny Bree is a cock-sure, happy- 
go-lucky young orphan who deserts a 
succession of petty jobs in New York City 
to seek work in the mining camp of 
which his father had once been chief. 
He believes that life is too short to waste 


in solving algebraic problems and reading | 


silly textbooks; he is looking for a job 
that will keep him clothed and fed, and 
he thinks cynically that a boy without 
“drag” would have no chance of getting 
anywhere anyway. Through the wise 
diplomacy of Mr. Hague, successor to his 
father, however, his fighting spirit and 
his ambition are aroused; and his loyalty 
and courage are enlisted in a truly thrill- 
ing climactic incident in which he strug- 
gles to save the mine and the miners 
from disaster when a flood breaks into 
the shafts and drifts. Eventually he, too, 
decides that college training is more than 
worth the effort. 

The background—an Adirondack iron 


mine—is complicated and, in the hands | 
| pen it is not quite so easy to be enthu- 


| siastic. “The Pacific” is a companion vol- 


of an inexperienced writer, might become 
confusing, might befog the story. Mr. 
Heyliger never permits it to do that. The 
main thread of the tale he keeps upper- 
most throughout, though at the same time 
he manages to reveal an immense amount 
of information about the mysterious 
workings of men and machines hundreds 
of feet underground. And the tale moves 
along swiftly, with plenty of exciting in- 
cident. The characters in it are real rnen. 
In short, it’s an excellent job of story- 
telling, quite aside from its basic thesis. 
And so Mr. Heyliger’s tale, taking a 
boy without hope and showing the devel- 
opment of ambition and purpose in him, 
seems to me more effective than Mr. 
Carter’s, which throws on the right path 
an ambitious but misdirected boy. Both 


| books are good books for boys to have 
| in their libraries. If they are to have only 
| one of the two, it had better be “Johnny 


” 


Bree 





| Ships and the Sea 


| THE BOOK OF THE SAILING SHIP. By 
STan.ey Rocers. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co. 1931. $2.75. 

| THE PACIFIC. By Srantey Rocers. The 

same. 


Reviewed by ALFrep Loomis 


N habitual reader of marine liter- 
ature becomes in the end a bit 
book-shy. New experiences in 
ships or old experiences freshly 

told elicit his attention, but when he is 
confronted with another history of sail- 
ing, the literary sea dog feels inclined to 
run for cover. What, he asks, can be writ- 
ten that hasn’t been written before? Can 
one man verbally reconstruct the ships of 
| the Egyptians better than another man 
has done? Can a more exciting race be 
found than that of the tea clippers Ariel, 
Taeping, and Serica from Foo-Chow to 
London? Can the famous gilded carving 
on the high poop of the Grace a Dieu be 
better gilded? 

A negative answer to all these ques- 
tions having been expected, I am de- 
lighted to find that in “The Book of the 
Sailing Ship” Stanley Rogers has replied 
in the affirmative. It was written, as the 
author says in his foreword, expressly for 
boys, and the first few pages, which are a 
little condescending, bear testimony to 
his intention. When he stepped well into 
his stride, however, he forgot to write 
down to a juvenile audience, and the bal- 
ance of the book is most happily executed. 
Boys will like it, for it tells the history of 
sailing ships simply and vividly. The story 
unfolds now in broad sweeps and again in 
sharp detail—such as the detail of paint- 
ing the gun carriages and the interiors of 
old-time men-of-war a bright red, so that 
spilled blood would be inconspicuous on 
the day of battle. The outstanding types 
of the separate eras are so engagingly de- 
scribed that they almost take on form and 
substance; while the many illustrations 
beautifully and accurately done by the 


| author complete the illusion that the ships 


of Ericson, Columbus, Cook, and Bull 
Samuels still live. 

But in writing of Samuels and his fa- 
mous Atlantic packet Dreadnought, Mr. 
Rogers fell into a trap which was identi- 
fied and uncovered in Clark’s standard 
“Clipper Ship Era.” The present author 
speaks of the Dreadnought’s having 
crossed from New York to England in 
nine days and seventeen hours. Clark, in 


| commenting on this fabulous passage, 


nearly four days shorter than the record, 
wrote, twenty years ago: 


How this mythical tale originated is 
difficult to imagine, but it has been 
passed along from one scribe to another 
these many years, until at last it has 
reached the dignity of an “historical 
fact,” having recently been embalmed 
in an encyclopedia. Curiously enough, 
Captain Samuels appears to be the only 
person who has written about the 
Dreadnought who does not refer to this 
fable. In his memoirs he makes no men- 
tion of it. 


Mr. Rogers must have fallen foul of 
that encyclopedia. But only once. Infor- 


| mative, informed, and informal, the book 


is one which should be given to every 
boy interested in ships and sailing. 
Over the other volume from the same 


ume to one called “The Atlantic,” and I 
am afraid that, as such, it falls into class 
one referred to above, even verging a 


trifle on class two. Or is the tempering of 


my enthusiasm due to the fact that the 
romantic islands of the Pacific so partic- 
ularly described seem as yet untouched 
by the foot of the author? In reading my 
history of bygone sailing ships I am satis- 
fied if the job is enlighteningly and enter- 
tainingly done; but in gaining geographic 
and ethnologic information about the Pa- 
cific I want myself and my boys reassured 
now and then that the author has cruised 
those parts in small boats, supplementing 





with personal experience his forays into 
library and museum. 
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' The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Biography 
BODYGUARD UNSEEN: A True Auto- 
biography. By Vincenzo D’AquIta. 

Smith. 1931. $2.50. 

There are some bizarre episodes and 
provocative ideas in this candid autobi- 
ography of an Italian soldier-pacifist. 
Vincenzo D’Aquila says the spirit moved 
him “to write down these incidents of 
war and folly” but that he harbors “no 
rancor or bitterness towards those whose 
lack of vision brought the vicissitudes 
here related to me.” Like the author of 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” Mr. 
D’Aquila was disheartened by the futility 
of battle and the injustice of forcing men 
to fight for a cause in which they did not 
always believe. In the so-called pomp 
and glory of military life, he saw little 
more than hypocrisy and small-minded- 
ness. One could only laugh when a sen- 
tinel, who slept soundly in the face of 
peril and duty, was awarded a War Cross 
for faithful watchkeeping or when some 
distinguished war chiefs revealed little 
or no intelligence. 

Mr. D’Aquila is of religious tempera- 
ment and has much to say of the Body- 
guard Unseen, the Invisible Protector 
who was with him in all his strange 
experiences. He over-emphasizes this 
spiritual note and at times is intolerably 
didactic. As to style, it is unfortunate that 
innumerable clichés, split infinitives, and 
small errors should detract from a fairly 
competent narrative. 


KING, QUEEN, JACK. By Mitton Wa tp- 

MAN. Longmans, Green. 1931. 

Mr. Waldman’s book was originally 
written as an introductory chapter to a 
biography of Elizabeth. Acting on the 
advice of a friend to expand his material, 
Mr. Waldman developed his essay into 
twelve chapters and called it a book. The 
story covers a period of four months. In 
this brief time-Philip of Spain’s messen- 
gers had courted the young Queen for 
their master, avowing his deep love, and 


hoping that England would be saved for | 


Spain and Catholicism. It was an intense 
period in the life of the English nation, 
and had the author given himself a wider 
theme than that of the courtship itself, he 
could have justified the length of his 
book. As it is, one feels that he has gath- 
ered together every note and reference in 
his files that bore on the courtship, ex- 
pecting records alone to sustain the 
reader’s interest. 

There is so much intrinsic value in his 
material, that in spite of the endless nego- 
tiation, plots, hedging, and faithless bick- 
erings which it chronicles, Mr. Waldman’s 
book is good reading. He is proud of 
Gloriana, and fair to Philip. One almost 
feels that a man who had been forced to 
be the husband of Queen Mary was in 
justice entitled to some consideration by 
the English. Mr. Waldman’s story is not 
without a glimmering of humor and a 
fine sense of fair play. . 

From a historical point of view his 
book might even be called an excellent 
contribution, since it gives such a detailed 
and clear account of one phase of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Due to the emphasis on the 
courtship, however, the impression grows 
upon the reader that all Elizabeth had to 
do in those first four months was to catch 
her fish without losing her bait. The many 
other complex problems that should play 
a part in this study are too briefly men- 
tioned. This tends to make the work thin 
in spite of its intrinsic interest. The 
author’s own comment in the preface de- 
scribes it very well. He says, “it is a door 
that grew into a house.” 


EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
By Ocrave Ausrey. Lippincott. 1931. 
$3.50. 


M. Aubry’s biography of the Empress 
Eugénie, somewhat infelicitously trans- 
lated by F. M. Atkinson, is a sentimental 
and melodramatic presentation of a life 
that contained much melodrama, if little 
sentiment. Its heroine is set forth at full 
length and very glibly. She romps as a 
child at Madrid; she flirts too long as a 
maiden in Paris; she poses and schemes 
as the Empress of the French; she broods 
and schemes and grows old, not ungrace- 
fully, at Farnborough and Cap Martin. 
There is nothing here (except the senti- 
ment) that will be new to the reader of 








Second Empire memoirs, but the book 
ought to attract those who know Eugénie 
only by her hat. Incidentally, the hat is 
included here in a picture; its resem- 
blance to its modern imitation is not 


striking. 
Fiction 


CROSSINGS. By Atice Masst. Century. 

1931. $2. 

When Janet, a middle-aged English- 
woman, went by airplane to Paris, she 
remembered her previous crossings by 
boat and how remarkably they had in- 
fluenced her life. The first time she went 
to Paris she had met charming David 
Challoner who loved her but thought it 
discreet to accept the affection of her em- 
ployer’s wife, Simone. Out of this en- 
tanglement there had come misunder- 
standing and embittered feelings. Janet 
returned to England, found congenial 
work, and believed she was through with 
love. Then, crossing again years later, she 
met Neil Wetherby, an artist, who was 
even more lovable than David. But he was 
not dependable. To Janet nothing seemed 
dependable: David had left her for Si- 
mone and Neil left her to go to war. 
Then David came back—and died. 

All these happenings are seen in retro- 
spect. In the last chapter the author re- 
sumes her story where she had begun at 
the first of the book—Janet’s last and fatal 
flight from England to France. 

The narrative is skilfully told and much 
of it is absorbing. The French background 
is colorful and the characters are of pass- 
ing interest, even if they are not memor- 
able. 


LOVE WITHOUT MONEY. By Ftoyp 
Dett. Farrar & Rinehart. 1931. $2. 





Mr. Floyd Dell has preémpted the field | 


of adolescence, and in that field he is a 
skilful practitioner. His characters inevit- 
ably come to life—you may see them in 


any parked automobile, on any dance- | 


floor. They are well-observed and accu- 
rately, even imaginatively, recorded. Be- 
yond that point, the author has not chosen 
to progress. In his latest novel, we en- 
counter once more his familiar young 


people, but now they have grown up— | 


if not chronologically, then development- 
ally. They have kept pace with the age. 
Here are no mooncalves, sighing with un- 
requited love. Peter’s and Gretchen’s love 
is amply requited; they are easy to satisfy. 
Gretchen has given herself to Peter (they 
do not “love” each other—oh no! They are 
“modern” enough to realize that love af- 


fairs “do not last.” They are just out for | 


a good time) and Peter is content to take 
her on her own terms. 

They have but one problem: how to 
possess each other without interference, 
and in private. For once the blurb-writer 
is accurate and unhyperbolic. “They 
wished they had at least a room of their 
own with a door to lock.” Thus, the novel 
is concerned with their hectic efforts to 
obtain that room. They leave school, they 
go to work; they fight with their parents 
and are eminently sensible and grown-up. 
Meantime, they know how to utilize 
porch-swings, auditorium _ staircases, 
patches of bare rock in a winter park. 


And they obtain their room. Therefore | 


the problem resolves itself into no prob- 
lem at all, and this conscious limitation of 
the author’s scope restricts the book, 
draws it down to extremely small dimen- 
sions, and militates against any real im- 
portance it might otherwise have achieved 
as an exposition of a human problem. It 
makes delightful reading. 


THIRTEEN MEN IN THE MINE. By 
PrerrE HusBerMonr. Translated by L. H. 
TrrTERTON. Macmillan. 1931. $2. 

In a series of vivid scenes this novel de- 
scribes a Belgian mining community and 
one of its disasters. The two leading char- 
acters, who present the extremes of the 
picture, are Prosper, the coal-miner, and 
Liévin, the engineer. By birth and incli- 
nation Liévin is allied with the miners but 
his position, gained after long struggle, 
and his ambition hold him on the side of 
the Company. Prosper is a man of some 
importance among the miners. He is loyal 
to his friends and steady in his work. It 
is this class loyalty that really causes the 
explosion and the subsequent fire that 
traps thirteen men beneath the earth, and 
it is Liévin’s decision that makes the mine 
their tomb. 








The novel is compressed and the style, 
laconic and detached (a style which the 
translator has caught and preserved with 
supreme success), fits the subject ad- 
mirably, but this reader did not find the 
story emotionally stirring. By implication 
one gets the squalor and the dreary drama 
of the miners’ lives, their efforts for an 
effective organization, and the attitude of 
the owners, but except in the case of 
Prosper and his friendship for the poor 
weak Jeansef, one does not share the 
squalor or the drama save as an intel- 
lectual experience. 


KATRIN BECOMES A SOLDIER. By 
ADRIENNE Tuomas. Little, Brown. 1931. 
$2.50. 

This is a German novel which has 
already won deservedly high praise in 
Europe. It has now been admirably trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Goldsmith. 
It stands out among war books both for 





its intrinsic merits and also for the fact | 
that it presents the story of the war from | 
an unusual angle—that of its impact upon | 


the intelligence and feelings of a young 


girl. The story is made all the more inter- | 
esting because the girl is a Jewess living | 


in Alsace-Lorraine and therefore posses- 
ses not only some of the internationalism 
of the Jewish race but also the mixed 
sympathies of the inhabitants of the 
much-disputed province. The story is 
written in the form of a diary and is told 
with a delicacy and tenderness which give 
it distinction among novels of the war. 


NAPOLEON AND THE COSSACKS. By | 


GeENERAL P. N. Krassnorr. New York: 

Duffield & Green. 1931. $3.50. 

The indefatigable General Krassnoff, 
author ‘of “From Double Eagle to Red 
Flag”—what a blessing to themselves and 
the world in general if more Russian émi- 
grés had a fraction of his industry!—pre- 
sents another novel, this time a formida- 
ble narrative in the Scott-Dumas style, 
running to 600 pages, and all about Na- 
poleon’s fatal invasion of Russia and the 
Europe of 1812-14. 

The novelty of General Krassnoff’s view 
of a period, the romantic surfaces of which 





have been made familiar in innumerable 
pictures, stories, and plays, is that he is 
always looking westward. The “Holy Rus- 
sia,” now no more, is the home of his heart 
and the place from which he watches the 
approach and the retreat of the Grande 
Armée, and the climax of his story is 
not Napoleon’s entry into Moscow but 
that other triumphant moment, which 
comparatively few westerners remember, 
when the Tzar Alexander and the Russian 
troops entered Paris. 

Kouzma, a_ simple-hearted, dashing 
young Cossack—the typical Krassnoff 
hero—and Evgueny, an aristrocat, are the 
two Russians whose careers serve to per- 
sonify the epoch. There are cuirrassiers 
and bearskin hats, velvet cloaks and capes 
trimmed with fur, the boom of old-fash- 
ioned cannon, and the smell of gunpowder 
roundabout Kénigsberg and Vilna, and 
cavalry horses drink from the frosty pools 
and go splashing through the ice-fringed 
streams in the Bug and Niemen valleys. 
There are intrigues and historical figures, 
glimpses of Constantinople and of Peters- 
burg, and from time to time Holy Russia, 
whose Czar, although he might still per- 
mit serfs, is himself a “serf before God,” 
rising above the rest like the booming 
music of one of its own church anthems. 
Evgueny comes to a bad end, but Kouzma, 
after a few youthful slips and setbacks, 
wins through, at last, in true Krassnoff 
style, to the nice young Nadenka who has 
been waiting for him. The novel is not for 
the hurried or those insistent on “ideas,” 
but is full of authentic color, like all of 
the old General’s work, and of his real gift 
for story-telling. Entertaining “supple- 
mentary reading” for youngish students 


WITHOUT MY CLOAK. By Karte 
O’Brien. Doubleday, Doran. 1931. $2.50. 
This is another of the chronicle novels 

of a family. Its four hundred and sixty- 

nine pages tell the story of the Considines 
of Mellick from 1860 to 1877, with a pro- 
logue in 1789 presenting a brief view of 
the horse thief who came to Mellick and 
founded the family. The Considines are a 
great clan, with so strong a sense of family 
(Continued on page 418) 








YW NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS OF THE YEAR vy | 





The Unknown War 


by Winston S. Churchill 


author of ‘‘The World Crisis’’ 


‘Not only the best... but 
the single volume so 
far produced that sup- 
plies even an adequate 
notion of the struggle 
on the Eastern fronts 
during the World 
War.’’—Frank H. Si- 
monds in the New York 
Herald Tribune. $5.00 








Winston Churchill 


Discretions 
by Frances, 
Countess of Warwick 


‘“*It is the things she was not 
asked to write that in- 
terest us most,”’ says 
the Atlantic Monthly, 
“including valuable 
comments on politi- 
tians and prime min- 
isters, soldiers, and 
generals.”’ $3.00 





Gardens of Colony and State 


Compiled and edited for the Garden Club of America 
by Alice G. B. Lockwood 


A complete and comprehensive survey of gardens and gardeners of the Amer- 
ican colonies and of the Republic before 1840, containing the product of years 
Its graphic text and hundreds of illustrations 
preserve for all time the venerable and fascinating gardens of another day with 


of research and investigation. 


all their history and tradition. 


Oriental R ugs 


and Carpets 
by Arthur U. Dilley, M.A. 


A leading authority here presents 
the most recent disclosures of scholar- 
ship and describes every type of rug, 
antique or modern, from a dozen fa- 
mous Oriental rug céntres. There are 
16 superb color pages reproducing 
specimens from private collections 
and 64 pages of half-tones listing 200 
specimens. ‘There is nothing liké it at 
any price ""—New York Times. $15.00 


at your bookstore 


$25.00 


History of 
Palestine and Syria 


by A. T. Olmstead 
author of “‘History of Assyria’’ 


‘For those who desire to acquaint 
themselves with the history of the 
Holy Land and its environs this book 
is quite literally the most adequate 
and competent volume which has ever 
been published.’’—Harry Elmer Barnes 
in the New York World-Telegram. 

With 205 illustrations, maps, and 

plans. 664 pages. Boxed, $7.50 
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Points of View 





The Polish Problem 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In his generous review of my recent 
book “Can Eurupe Keep the Peace?” for 
which I am properly grateful, Professor 
Borchard raises the question of the pos- 
sible substitution of Lithuania for the 
present Polish Corridor as a solution for 
the problem of Polish access to the sea. 
May I venture to express an opinion based 
upon a visit to the Polo-Lithuanian fron- 
tier and discussion of the question alike 
with Poles and Lithuanians? 

The objections seem to me twofold, po- 
litical and economic. The racial bitterness 
between the Poles and Lithuanians con- 
stitutes one of the most acute of the eth- 
nic disputes of Europe. It arises pri- 
marily from the question of the possession 
of Vilna but toward the Poles the Lithu- 
anians feel much as the Czechs toward 
the Austrian Germans. Over centuries 
there was a far going polonization of the 
Lithuanians. While Lithuania was in fact 
liberated from Russia, the true fear of 
this people is born of Polish not Russian 
dangers. 

To turn Lithuania over to Poland would 
mean creating a new minority of up- 
wards of two millions, solidly united alike 
in their desire to be free and in their ha- 
tred of the Poles. Such a transfer could 
only be accomplished by force, could only 
be maintained by arms. Beyond any ques- 
tion the Poles would resume the process 
of polonization. It would be in fact both 
a grave wrong to the Lithuanians and a 
new source of European unrest. 

Professor Borchard will recall, doubt- 
less, the similar experiment when after 
the Russo-Turkish War and despite the 
service of the Rumanian Army before 
Plevna Rumanian Bessarabia was trans- 
ferred to Russia and Rumania compen- 
sated by Bulgarian Dobrudja. The result 
was disastrous alike in its local and in 
its larger consequences. 

On the economic side access to the sea 
through Lithuania would be eccentric to 
the main lines of Polish traffic. Relatively 
little commerce follows the line of the 
Niemen—none, of course now, since the 
frontiers are closed, while the Vistula 
route bears the same relation to almost 
all of Poland as the Mississippi to that 
part of the United States between the 
Alleghenies and the Rockies. It is true 
that the river is little used at present, but 
all the railway lines lead parallel to it 
either to Danzig or Gdynia. Possession of 
the Lithuanian seacoast would at most 
only meet the military and not the eco- 
nomic aspects of the question. 

Apart from the ethnic and economic 
aspects of the question, however, as a 
practical matter the Poles would not ac- 
cept it more willingly than the Lithu- 
anians. For they hold that the Corridor is 
Polish soil historically and ethnically and 
therefore inalienable. A union between 
Poland and Lithuania is sometimes dis- 
cussed by the Poles as a natural rever- 
sion to former conditions. But a new 
partition, as they consider the retroces- 
sion of West Prussia, never. 

Frank H. Srmonps. 

Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Crotty 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The Saturday Review numbers me 
among its charter subscribers. I prize 
the paper, eagerly await its arrival, and 
am so well rewarded by its contents. But 
tonight, I am thrilled—and by one word, 
CROTTY’S, in the Bowling Green (Octo- 
ber 31). Nostalgia perhaps, for I, too, used 
to browse in Crotty’s and praise be, will 
browse again, for Mr. Crotty still lives— 
an ancient keeper of a modern book shop. 
Last summer when I saw him, his four- 
score and one years sat no more heavily 
than his three-score and seven when I 
first discovered him; no matter how one 
meets Mr. Crotty, it is alwavs with a 
sense of personal discovery and one re- 
tains his friendship as a personal triumph. 
He was an old man to an earlier genera- 
tion; he is young to this; he is ageless and 
custom does not stale. 

That choice book on the upper shelf 
now as always awaits a delighted re- 
cipient. The moderns on the lower shelf 
and the sophisticates on the tables, “sell, 





of course, people want them, and they 
keep the business going, but these old- 
sters, ahh-h, they wrote books. I am re- 
minded—” and a quotation from Plutarch 
or’ Emerson, Aristotle or Thoreau, from 
the Irish poets ancient or modern, or from 
the latest letter from some person of 
prominence, delights you. Mr. Crotty 
seems to have read everything from Plu- 
tarch to Agnes Repplier, to have had cor- 
respondence with everyone from Emer- 
son (“when a youth in Boston”) to Pa- 
draic Colum, from Beecher to Al Smith. 
I wonder what he has done with all those 
charming letters. And to this day, does 
one merely remark a recent experience, 
an interesting encounter, a charming 
friend, and immediately “Ah, yes, that 
reminds me, I have just the book you 
will enjoy” and my library is always the 
richer for that reminder. 

It is still Mr. Crotty’s custom to read 
until midnight and arise before dawn, his 
breakfast is the earliest served in Lansing, 
he walks until sunrise and then to his 
store to read some overlooked treasure 
until “the boy” comes to open up, or to 


write one of those letters (pounded out | 


on an original Corona) it is such a delight 
to receive, particularly if one is Celtic 
and enjoys a bit of Gaelic. A gracious 
woman, beginning as a clerk, has gradu- 
ally changed his store to a shop that 


pays and all the charities benefit, but Mr. | 


Crotty, his residence, his habits, his scorn 
for commercialism in books remains un- 
changed. Helen Hull wrote of him but no 
one likes the description, the bitterness of 
that book flows to all her characters and 
touches the genial gentleman and makes 
him seem a sly admirer of an author he 


detests. A few people call him John, but | 


his old friends are passing and he lives 
with their memories and his beloved 
books—not as a recluse but as a man 
whose life and thought have been touched 
by the great and near great and for whom 
life still holds many such contacts. Some 
years ago old Mrs. Applegate died—an 
ancient grand dame who had retired in 
her Victorian raiment to charity and 
good work and a scorn of fashions and 


manners of the frivolous 1900’s. Mr. | 


Crotty remarked sadly, “Now all the old 


characters of the town are gone.” We | 


smiled. Mr. Crotty is not a character, he 
is an institution. Long may he flourish! 
Crotty’s Book Store—to my vision books, 
such books, and a genial gentleman 
emerging from the back of the store, 


, fingers holding the place in the book un- 


der his arm and a booming, “Well, well, 
well, bless my soul if it isn’t—” I want to 
go back to Lansing and browse in Crotty’s 
Bookstore. 

And thank Mr. Leavitt for putting 
Crotty’s in the Review. 

Heiten M. Martin. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Madame Blavatsky 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

You print a long letter in your issue of 
November 21 from a couple of Theoso- 
phists, attacking my recent biography of 
their prophetess, Madame Blavatsky, 


“The Mysterious Madame.” In so far as 


they assure your readers that I am ignor- 


ant of my subject and her published | 
books, I need not waste your space with | 
a reply; that sort of accusation betrays | 


the weakness of the case of those who 
make it. Nor need I make any comment 
on your correspondents’ defense of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky’s notorious plagiarism, 
except to remind your readers that she 
strenuously and indignantly denied them, 
especially when she was writing in the 
guise of a Mahatma in a Tibetan retreat. 
The only point in the letter which really 
calls for reply is the writers’ absolutely 
untrue statement that I do not refer to 
the New York Sun’s apology to Madame 
Blavatsky after her death for various 
statements it had printed about her. I 
describe the incident on pages 284 and 
294 of my book. I point out the absurdity 
of some of the Sun’s charges, though any 
reader of my book, the first unbiased ac- 
count of this remarkable woman, will 
recognize that other charges for which 
the newspaper apologized were true. 
The writers of the letter evidently ac- 
cept the conventional Theosophical notion 
that Mme. Blavatsky was a creature of a 
higher order of humanity than them- 
selves, and you, and I, and the rest of us. 
On this hypothesis her wildest statements 








might be accepted as truth, even when 
they contradict ascertained facts—as they 
usually did. But people who do not share 
the view that she was divinely appointed 
found a curiously quarrelsome and inter- 
necine sect of pseudo-Oriental sentimen- 
talists, will prefer the proven facts about 


her life and career to her own fantastic | 


claims. 
C. E. Becuuorer Roserts. 
Leylands Farm, England. 


Bubble and Squeak 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


In “Maid in Waiting” Mr. Galsworthy | 
repeatedly mentions “bubble and squeak” | 


as a constant and peculiar attribute of 
his heroine. 
I had always supposed “bubble and 


squeak” to be a nautical term for corned | 


beef and cabbage. The Oxford Concise 
says “cold meat fried with chopped vege- 
tables.” While this is a fair description of 
the book, perhaps, just how did the au- 
thor mean it as applied to Duing? 
E. NEARING. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


| Pound and the"'Cantos” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


of poetry, implicit in the question “What 
does this mean?” vitiates the popular 
approach to any poem not so immediately 
comprehensible as, say, “Thanatopsis.” It 
implies that since poetry is itself a para- 
phrase, it must in turn be paraphrasable 
(that is to say, it must at any time be ade- 
quately convertible into prose); in other 
words, it must “mean” something that can 
be isolated, reduced to another form, and 
thrown back at the examiner. Also, poetry 
must be unilinear: that is, it must tell a 
recognizable story, or expound and devel- 
op a recognizable idea, progressively and 
on a single plane. Accordingly, poetry 
may legitimately be “difficult” or “ob- 
scure” only if the difficulty or the obscur- 
ity conceals a definite recoverable mean- 
ing (read “message”? “sentiment”?): in 
which case we may dig, if we want to, 
with the assurance of eventual “under- 
standing.” 

This familiar criticism, which has been 
used against almost every first-rate poet 


of our time, is generally supposed to be | 
the defense of the classic “old” in the | 
face of revolutionary “modernist.” Actu- 


ally, however, it is itself the modernism. 
The idea that a poem must “mean” some- 


thing is a comparatively recent idea, and | 


can be used just as effectively, or ineffec- 


tively, against “The Parlement of Fowles” | 


and “King Lear” as against “The Waste 


Land” and Ezra Pound’s “A Draft of XXX | 


Cantos” (Paris: The Howes Press). But 


the classic conception was always that a | 


work of art should say and be, not that it 
should state and mean; and it is this clas- 
sic conception of a pure, non-predicatory 
art that is being restated today by a few 


men like Ezra Pound (in the “Cantos,” | 


though not in most of the minor poems, 
and certainly not in his criticism), T. S. 
Eliot (in “The Waste Land,” “Ash-Wed- 
nesday,” “Marina,” but not in such pieces 
as “The Hippopotamus”), Igor Stravinsky 
(in the “CEdipus,” the “Symphonie des 
Psaumes,” though not in the “Sacré du 
Printemps”), Cocteau, Chirico, and Cro- 
pius. No amount of digging will unearth a 
“meaning” in the work of these artists. 
You will discover precious things—beau- 
ties of technique, richnesses of emotional 
association, and so forth—, but you will 
come no nearer to a solution of the riddle 
“What does it mean?”. For the riddle is 
imaginary; there is not, and never has 
been, such a riddle; and to complain of the 
difficulty you have in “understanding” 
such a poem as “XXX Cantos,” is ridicu- 
lously to lament your inability to see the 
stars if you are burrowing head-first into 
the ground. 

Less invalid than the “unintelligibility” 
criticism, though by no means sound, is 
the objection that an extraordinary appa- 
ratus of historical and literary erudition 
is necessary for the enjoyment of the 
“Cantos.” It is obvious that a tremendous 
amount of factual knowledge has gone 
into the making of the poem. Historical 
documentation, ranging over time and 
space. involving literatures and mytholo- 
gies familiar and unfamiliar, recording 
events of universal significance with an 
emphasis neither lesser nor greater than 
that accorded the narration of imaginary 
or purely personal events—this is one of 
the devices of the poem: a major device, 
to be sure, but no more than a device. 
Now it is true that enjoyment of any 
work of art is intensified by a comprehen- 





A romantic misconception of the nature | 





sion of the devices of its composition; but 
it by no means follows that ignorance of 
the ways of these devices precludes en- 
joyment. This would be true only if the 
work were created for the devices, in 
which case it would be a virtuosity, not 
a poem or a picture or a quartet. It should 
never be forgotten that the devices exist 
for the composition, not the composition 
for the devices. When “XXX Cantos” 
fails, as it frequently does, it is usually 
because the poet has lost sight of the 
whole in his preoccupation with some 
device or other—usually the scholarship 
device. Much of the Malatesta business, 
for example, is documentation simply for 
the sake of documentation; and even if 
one were familiar with the background of 
this particular episode in Renaissance 
history (and I’m not), Cantos VIII and IX, 
for all their vigor of execution, would still 
seem lifeless, clogged by the dead mass of 
allusion and arcane detail. But this does 
not raise the question of “intelligible” or 
“unintelligible,” or that of the necessity 
of possessing an erudition adequate to Mr. 
Pound’s. 

It is easy, as I have said, to overestimate 
this necessity. Let me take an example, 
from the twenty-third Canto: 


And that was when Troy was down, all 
right, 
superbo Ilion. . . . 
And they were sailing along 
Sitting in the stern-sheets, 
Under the lee of an island 
And the wind drifting off from the island. 
“Tet, tet... 
what is it?” said Anchises. 
“Tethnéké,” said the helmsman, “I think 
they 
Are howling because Adonis died virgin.” 
“Huh! tet... .” said Anchises, 
“well, they’ve made a bloody mess 
of that city.” 


Here, if you will, a certain amount of 
added enjoyment is to be obtained if you 
know about Anchises and Troy, if you are 
familiar with the Rossetti ballad traves- 
tied in the first line, if you have enough 
Greek (rather more, it would seem, than 
Anchises had) to be able to recognize 
tethnéké, and can connect that with the 
Adonic liturgies. But these facts are not 
essential. What is essential is sympathy— 
an ear keen enough to analyze the brilli- 
ant clash of tones, and a sensibility acute 
enough to harmonize this clash as the 
poet has harmonized it. In this particular 
example the working of Mr. Pound’s 
favorite device is obvious: it is a writing 
on two planes at once, the annihilation of 
unilinear composition. It is more than the 
fusion of two vocabularies, or tones; more 
than the imposition of a colloquial con- 
temporary tone upon a traditional epic 
tone: it is the simultaneous creation not 
only of past and present, but of two emo- 
tional attitudes; it is the arrest of time and 
individuality in a vertical synthesis of 
time and individuality. Ezra Pound is 
always, in his own early words, 


Suddenly discovering in the eyes of the 
very beautiful 
Normande cocotte 
The eyes of the very learned British 
Museum assistant. 


His method is identification of period 
with period, of personality with person- 
ality, in a continual present. He is not an 
archeologist or an historian, though ar- 
chzology and historiology serve his de- 
vices. His periods and his personages are 
exactly what he has called them—per- 
sone, “masks,” of his own time and his 
own personality. 

The “Cantos” are to be read, then, not 
as a kind of historical jig-saw puzzle, not 
as a scholarly yrpwyara, a crazy-quilt of 
names, places, and events. They are 
poetry, with no other purposes and re- 
sponsibilities than those which naturally 
devolve upon poetry. They should be 
read, and criticized, not as predicatory 
documents, but as poems. In this brief 
letter I have been unable to comment 
upon their technical excellencies and 
failures, their flights and lapses of con- 
ception and execution. Rather, I have 
tried to forestall a more fundamental 
criticism, a criticism which would be im- 
possible if our esthetic were pure. For it 
is only with a pure mind, a mind stripped 
of schoolroom cant and romantic irrele- 
vancies, that we can approach pure 
poetry, which makes no concessions. 
“Anyone,” says Kung, in ‘Canto XIII,’ 
“can run to excess. It is easy to shoot past 
the mark. It is hard to stand firm in the 


middle.” 
Duptey Frrrts. 
The Choate School. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received can- 
not be answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 


reply. 





V. C. F., Pittsburgh, Kansas, asks about 
the editors and notable contributors of 
the Cornhill Magazine, in whose history 
he is interested. 


HE Cornhill rose from a bright 

idea of Mr. George Smith. In 1860 

there had been monthly reviews 

for more than a century and the 
publication of novels in parts was at its 
height. Why not, said this publisher, com- 
bine the two, so as to give the public, for 
what was then the cheapest magazine 
price, the contents of a general review and 
a monthly instalment of the best fiction? 
Macmillan’s Magazine, some two months 
before, had inaugurated the shilling 
price; the Cornhill met this figure. For the 
first number Father Prout wrote 





With Fudge or Blarney, or the Thames on | 


fire 
Treat not thy buyer; 
But proffer good material— 
A genuine Cereal, 
Value for twelve pence, and not dear at 
twenty, 


Such wit replenishes thy Horn of Plenty. | 


Thackeray was editor till April, 1862, 
and most Americans first heard of the 
magazine through his famous essay, 
“Thorns in the Cushion,” the undying 


plaint of a tender-hearted editor who | 


must be cruel only to be kind. After him 
came Leslie Stephen—Virginia Woolf’s 
father—and James Payn, but the maga- 
zine never lost the “Thackeray touch” in 
its essays. Sir Edward Cook, from whose 
“Literary Recreations” (Macmillan, Lon- 
don, 1919) I lifted most of this, says “The 


note of the Cornhill is the literary note, | 


in the widest sense of the term; its soul is 
the spirit of that humane culture, as Mat- 
thew Arnold describes it in the pages, re- 
printed from the Cornhill, of “Culture and 
Anarchy.” Meredith said of Leslie Ste- 


phen’s style that its only sting was “an 


inoffensive, humorous irony that now and 
then stole out for a roll over, like a furry 
cub, or the occasional ripple on a lake in 
gray weather.” 

Thackeray set the pace in fiction; Trol- 
ope, Lever, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronté, Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, Meredith, William Black, James 
Payn, Henry Seton Merriman, Thomas 
Hardy, kept it up. Ruskin roused excite- 
ment; Matthew Arnold disseminated 
sweetness and light. John Addington Sy- 
monds, R. L. Stevenson, wrote essays for 
it; Tennyson, Swinburne, and both the 
Brownings wrote its poetry. In January, 


1910, it published a Jubilee Number, in | 


which Sir Edward Cook’s paper first ap- 
peared. “What a collection of first edi- 
tions,” he muses as he looks over the vol- 
umes, "he might make by cutting its 
threads!” 


J. B., Osakis, Miss., asks for a few 

~ good books on philately; he has P. 

H. Thorp’s “Stamp Collecting, How and 
Why” (Scott). He adds, “There are mil- 
lions of literary stamp collectors; why not 
a review once in a while of such books? 
For instance, Thorpe’s book is a gem; even 
those who don’t collect would not be able 
to lay it down once they started reading 
it. I quite understand this curious charm; 
I never collected stamps—they collect 
themselves around this department whose 
clients are far-flung—but a really good 
book about stamps I will read to absorp- 
tion. For instance, E. M. Allen’s “Amer- 
ica’s History as Told in Postage Stamps” 
(Whittlesey), and a new book just from 
Whittlesey House in time for the holidays, 
“Geography and Stamps: Stamps in the 
World’s History,” by Kent B. Stiles. Then 
there is that tremendous big book, “The 
Pageant of Civilization,” by F. B. Warren 
(Century), a wide review of the subject; 
there is Jenkins’s standard “The Stamp 
Collector” (Jenkins), an English work in 
its second edition, the little “Peeps at 
Postage Stamps,” by S. C. Johnson, pub- 
lished here by Macmillan, and the old 
favorite, “Wonderland of Stamps,” by 
W. D. Burroughs (Stokes), the last two 
for younger readers—though age does not 
count for much in this matter. There are 
the publications of the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Co. of this city and of Stanley Gib- 
bons of London and this city, and if one 
wishes to branch out into the records of 





the postal service, there is a fine book, 
“Old Post Bags,” by A. F. Harlow (Ap- 


pleton). 
yA B. S., Erie, Pa., asks if any other 
« modern writers besides O’Neill and 
Robinson Jeffers have written plays with 
the Greek tragedies as their theme, as a 
drama reading circle would like to read 
them. Hugo von Hoffmannsthal’s “Elek- 
tra” has been translated; it was a storm 
center in a decade more susceptible to 
bad weather on the stage, when Richard 
Strauss set it to music. Perez Galdos wrote 
an “Elektra” which was translated in 
Drama in 1911. Von Hoffmannsthal adopt- 
ed “CEdipus the King” from Sophocles for 
a libretto for Richard Strauss, and wrote 
a “Helen”; these have not been trans- 
lated; his “Elektra” was put into English 
by Arthur Symons. Barrett Clark in “A 
Study of Modern Drama” (Appleton) an- 
alyzes this play, pointing out its differ- 
ences in spirit and form from the Greek, 
and quoting from Hoffmannsthal’s article 
on Eugene O’Neill. Emile Verhaeren 
wrote a “Helen in Sparta” (translated) 
with a curious modern twist to the fate- 
driven theme, and Stephen Phillips a 
poetic play, “Ulysses.” Mr. Clark’s book 
just quoted would be useful to this group; 
he often brings out differences in Greek 
and modern concepts of tragedy. I see 
that the Oxford University Press as the 
result of the O’Neill success has had such 
a run on Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
“Electra” that the house is beginning po- 
litely to wonder if something should not 
be done about retroactive royalties. 


V. N. S., Philadelphia, Pa., asks 
. for books to keep an unemployed 
youth of twenty-three cheered up; he is 
of Syrian parentage, has run elevators, 
sold bananas, driven an undertaker’s 
wagon, and likes Will Durant’s book, some 
of John Dewey’s, and books on cipher 
codes and football. This assortment re- 
minds me of a letter I lately received, 
straight from the heart of an eleven-year- 
old girl: “I love all A. A. Milne writes and 
have read ‘Winnie-the-Pooh’ and ‘The 
House at Pooh Corner’ again and again. 
Of more serious books I prefer ‘The Edu- 
cation of a Princess.’ I like anything about 
Russian history and the Little Colonel 
stories,” and if that letter surprises you, 
you don’t know much about the selective 
tastes of this time of life. 

Why not direct this youth—as he is to 
find his books at the admirable Phila- 
delphia Public Library—to the new “Only 
Yesterday,” by Frederick L. Allen (Har- 
per)? Thus he would have entertainment 
—who would not be captivated by this 
record of his own past? We are all in this 
book, somewhere amid the shouts and 
murmurs—and solid, stimulating instruc- 
tion; he might know more about what 
may be on the way if he thus found out 
what had lately passed. Then let him 
wind back through Mark Sullivan’s “Our 
Times” and see if that does not take his 
mind off the disconcerting present. 

Then lead him joyfully back to today 
by means of Christopher Morley’s “Swiss 
Family Manhattan” (Doubleday, Doran). 
I hope it is out by the time this gets into 
print, lest I spill untimely the news that 
this modern Swiss Family is airship- 
wrecked on the mooring-mast of the Em- 
pire Building, descending therefrom for 
study of our wild and strange civilization. 
I do not know what fiction cheers up other 
people—I have known readers to come 
up like wilted geraniums under a shower 
of novels that daunted me, and vice versa 
—but I know that “Albert Grope,” by F. 
O. Mann (Harcourt, Brace) stays on the 
most reachable place near my easiest 
chair, and that I pull its pages up over 
me like a down quilt. This is a sketchy 
sort of answer; the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has taken up the matter in a serious 
way and issued a leaflet “The Public Li- 
brary and the Depression,” reprinted from 
the Wilson Bulletin, with lists of books 
by which to improve enforced leisure, 
saying “the latest and soundest informa- 
tion on timely subjects must be at once 
assembled in order to give readers an in- 
telligent understanding of the present 
economic situation.” 





A Letter from Dublin 


By PADRAIC COLUM 





INCE the suspension of The Irish 
Statesman there are only two or- 
gans in the whole of Ireland that a 
writer of any standing would care 
to appear in: they are the Dublin Maga- 
zine, edited by Seumas O’Sullivan, and 
Studies, the organ of University College, 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers; neither 
is very much in evidence, being quar- 
terlies. I need not say that Studies is not 
for the encouragement of the revolution- 
ary and the experimental; in matters of 
scholarship it keeps a high level. The 
Dublin Magazine is always distinctive and 
interesting. But these two provide very 
narrow channels for the intellect of Ire- 
land to manifest itself in. Needless to say, 
the intellect of Ireland is showing itself 
in other fields. While there isn’t a single 
publisher in Dublin who has more than 
two good names on his list, London pub- 
lishers’ lists are more filled than ever 
with books by new Irish writers. 
And this brings me to a rather odd 
fact. One organization in Ireland is turn- 


ing out books by the thousands, having | 


in the last three years put fifty thousand 
volumes into circulation. This is a Gaelic 
publication office financed by the Free 
State Government. When we remember 
that Ireland, in the main, is a non-read- 
ing country, this output is surprising. 


The bulk of it is translation—translation | 


into Gaelic of all kinds of books, mainly, 
as far as I can make out, of mystery stories 
and sentimental romances from English. 


Who reads them? Well, since Gaelic is | 


compulsory in the schools and since there 
is hardly anything in modern Gaelic that 
anyone but a philologist would have 


much interest in reading, a great supply 


of books is needed by students and teach- 
ers, and the reading public that is being 
turned out by the schools. Need these 
books be on such a mediocre level, I often 
ask? I suppose they needn’t be, but the 
Minister of Finance who has charge of 
this department, has given the order that 
quantity is an important element—read- 
ing matter for Gaelic Ireland has, for a 
time, to be in quantity-production. The 
result is that writers who have any readi- 
ness in Gaelic are making incomes in Ire- 
land; they are taking the line of least re- 
sistance, and are offering their public 
books for the original of which they don’t 
have to seek far. But how odd that when 
one masters a Celtic speech “like the rat- 
tling of war-chariots,” the books one finds 
to read range from “Robinson Crusoe” to 
the novels that go into Hollywood films. 
A few grains of real literary nour- 
ishment appear amongst all this chaff. 
Through this enterprise a new edition of 
Douglas Hyde’s “The Love Songs of Con- 
nacht” has appeared; if there was nothing 
else in modern Gaelic except this collec- 
tion of folksongs, it would be worth while 
learning the language to know them. 
Then there has recently been published 
an autobiography of a native of the Blas- 
kets—those islands off the coast of Kerry 
that form the only fragment of medieval 
Europe; this book, “The Islander,” is as 
original as might be expected from a life 
where the language, customs, means of 
living are surprisingly remote. Then Neil 
Munro, that Scottish writer who never 
had proper recognition, has had one of his 
books translated into the Gaelic that his 
heroes speak in: those who are instructed 
in these matters assure me that the trans- 
lation of “John Splendid” (“Iain Alu- 
inn”) make an addition to our youthful 
Gaelic literature. One authority says: 


It all goes into Irish like a hand into 
its proper glove. Once again we are 
made to feel what a magnificent lan- 
guage Irish is (or was) and how feel- 
ingly it conveys its own magic, that of 
fields, hills, woods, the sea, and all the 
fresh instincts of the heart. We are for- 
tunate in having a few lucky survivors 
from that old world who can put down 
for us in readable prose the rich lan- 
guage they heard in the cradle or by 
the turf fire. 

This traditional richness is going fast in 
Ireland. And yet, even now, one is amazed 
at the richness it can still show. From 
Galway down up into Connemara, for a 
distance of about a hundred miles, there 
is a belt in which the Gaelic life has hard- 
ly changed—the people are farmers and 
fishermen on the smallest possible scale, 
still weaving and spinning and carrying 
on their few traditional household arts. 
Here one can find story tellers by the 
score—I mean story tellers with a great 
traditional repertoire and a highly de- 








veloped art. They are not all old men, 
either; some are in their thirties, some are 
even in their twenties. And at last, the 
collecting of Irish folk-lore is being sys- 
tematized by a learned and devoted young 
professor of the National University, Dr. 
De Largy. Oddly enough, the most mod- 
ern of institutions has given indispensable 
aid to the Irish Folk-lore Institute’s ef- 
forts—this is being done by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. A small grant from 
them has enabled Professor De Largy to 
get local assistants, who are now gather- 
ing in material from every corner of Ire- 
land, not in thousands of words but in 
hundreds of thousands of words—the old 
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shanachies are talking into Ediphones, 
and not only the stories but their manner 
of delivery is being recorded. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation gives aid to cultural 
monuments that are in danger of perish- 
ing, and I cannot imagine assistance given 
anywhere that is more timely than that 
sent into this field. Not only is an enorm- 
ous material being saved for those who 
are interested in cultural origins and lit- 
erary backgrounds, but forms of speech, 
words, are being recovered that are of 
the greatest enhancement to the reviving 
Gaelic language. 

Whether or not the revival of Gaelic 
language and literature will come to be 
an accomplished fact, there is no doubt 
but the revival movement in the past 
thirty years has given freshness and dis- 
tinction to Irish literature in English. 
Take the latest book published by one of 
the younger poets, Austin Clarke’s “Pii- 
grimage” (New York: Farrar & Rinehart). 
In this collection the poet has brought his 
art to a curious kind of perfection. I do not 
say that he has written better poetry than 
in previous volumes, but I think that what 
is most characteristic in his vision has 
been given clearest expression in this 
latest book of his. His muted verses be- 
long to the world of half-lights, remem- 
bered visions, and lost forms of a lapsed 
civilization. Austin Clarke’s is the Ireland 
where Queen Gormlai writes her “learned 
and pitiful ditties,” where the Woman of 
Beare pleases the Captains of the armies 
and the lawyers who break lands, where 
the monks on an island in the western 
main throw themselves on beds of nettles 
to rid themselves of a tempting vision, 
and where poets on a desolate mountain- 
side meet her who is the spirit of the land. 
Through some strange process he has 
been able to identify himself with the 
Gaelic poets of seventeenth century Ire- 
land—he writes in the temper of these 
dispossessed men, as if he had actually 
trudged the roads they trudged, crossed 
the waters they crossed, and like them, 
separating himself from the people he 
sings to by dealing only with the most 
tragic figures in their tradition. The land- 
scape is blurred with rain; the light is 
the light before or after a storm. 

Gray holdings of rain 

Had grown less with the fields, 

As we came to that blessed place 

Where hail and honey meet. 

O Clonmacnoise was crossed 

With light: those cloistered scholars 

Whose knowledge of the gospel 

Is cast as metal in pure voices, 

Were all rejoicing daily, 

And cunning hands with gold and 

jewels 

Wrought chalices to flame. 

(Continued on next page) 
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A careful reader will notice that this 
poet brings into English a more deliber- 
ately-used and subtle assonance than has 
been in it hitherto. The poet seems re- 
solved to get into Irish poetry written in 
English some of the effects of the woven 
vowel-sounds that are in Gaelic verse. 
“Assonance,” he writes by way of com- 
ment on the poems in his new volume, 
“takes the clapper from the bell of rhyme. 
In simple patterns, the tonic word at the 
end of the line is supported by a vowel- 
rhyme in the middle of the next line.” 
And he assures us that assonance—and 
there is no doubt but that he is right in 
this—permits Icvely words, neglected for 
the reason that there are no rhymes for 
them, to take the tonic place in the line. 

If he wanted to back up his innovation 
in verse, Austin Clarke could not do bet- 
ter than make quotation from a pro- 
gramme that an Irish critic, William Lar- 
minie, put forward nearly forty years ago. 
Larminie noted the burden of technique 
which the long development of English 
verse has placed upon present-day poets, 
and had this to say on the subject: 


One writer who has not the gift of 
fluency tends to become obscure; for 
the external requirements of art must 
at all costs be met, and direct simplicity 
of expression is unavoidably and un- 
consciously sacrificed. Of this class of 
poet Rossetti is a conspicuous example. 
The tendency of others, on the con- 
trary, from = fn the “full flowing river 
of speech” wells more irresistibly, is to 
dilute the idea. Difficulties of metre and 
rhyme are evaded by bringing forward 
a multitude of words and phrases from 
which the necessary expressions can 
easily be selected—the process as a rule, 
involving much circumlocution and the 
presentation of the idea in minute frag- 
ments, so that twenty stanzas are 
needed where two ought to suffice. 


Larminie was all for shedding rhyme 
from English verse. He gave convincing 
reasons for such departure, maintaining: 


Latin, which has much more perfect 
quantity, has no stress. But English has 
stress of a very energetic kind, which 
helps out the quantitative deficiencies. 
French has neither. German, like Eng- 
lish, has beth, But in German the con- 
sonants are often so harsh that with 
English, in this respect so much more 
melodious, the final superiority among 
modern languages remains. Yet, having 
this superiority, enjoying these superior 
resources, and subject to the obligations 
imposed upon them, it has nevertheless 
also taken upon itself other burdens, it 
has allowed another language possessed 
of far inferior resources, to impose upon 
it the law necessitated by its inferiority. 
It has accepted the unnecessary burden 
of rhyme. 

He went on to suggest an idea that should 
have an especial appeal to Irish poets; he 
suggested that assonantal verse should be 
made more use of. His formula for a new 
departure in English verse was “quantity 
sweetened by assonance, and assonance 
strengthened by quantity.” 

Austin Clarke has not concerned him- 
self much with quantitative verse. He 
makes remarkable use of assonance. I ob- 
serve in reading his assonantal poems that 
such verse is most effective in a short 
lyric such as the lovely “Planter’s Daugh- 
ter,” but that, at least as used in “Pil- 
grimage,” it is not a form in which to get 
a story told. The poem that shows all Aus- 
tin Clarke’s curious accomplishment and 
his power of creating in the Gaelic mode 
is in his “Aisling.” The “Aisling” is a spe- 
cial form amongst the last of the Gaelic 
academic poets. It deals with the poet’s 
meeting with the personification of Ire- 
land who utters a prophecy to him. Austin 
Clarke, as he recreates this form, evokes, 
too, the world of the last Gaelic academic 
poets. I quote from the five stanzas of this 


poem: 
When the shadows on wet grass are 
heavier 
Than hay, beside dim wells the wo- 
men gossip 
And by the paler bushes tell the day- 
light; 
But from what bay, uneasy with a 
shippin 
“great howe you come?” I said, “O 
you cross 
The blue thread with the crimson on 
the framework, 
At darkfall in a house where nobles 
throng 
And the low oil climbs up into the 


flame?” 


ss ss 

Padraic Colum, poet and dramatist, di- 

vides his time between’ the United States 

and Ireland, was formerly an editor of 

the Irish Review, and was a founder of 
the Irish National Theatre. 





The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 415) 

that the in-laws are drawn into it and the 
children never get out of it; they are a 
business too, a grain and forage business 
in which, with the advantage given to 
British trade by our Civil War, they make 
fortunes which for the time and place are 
enormous. The horse thief’s grandchildren 
are as solidly established as the Forsytes 
in propriety; if being Irish they escape the 
extreme of Victorian smugness, this is 
made up for by the narrowness of their 
Irish Catholicism; their minds are all 
formed by priests who are used to con- 
trolling half-barbarous parishes, and who 
have added to the scholastic list of the 
deadly sins a more than Victorian horror 
of the sins of the flesh. 

The setting is, except for superficial dif- 
ferences, much like that of “The Forsyte 
Saga”; and the story is like that of every 
chronicle one has ever imagined. It is a 
sort of type or norm of the family chroni- 
cle; one can plot its course unerringly 
before reading it. There is the fine old 
rough diamond of a grandfather, the horse 
thief’s son, who founded the fortune, and 
who is scolded, loved, and feared by his 
children; there is the daughter who makes 
an attempt to break away from the stuffi- 
ness of her family and the suitable mar- 
riage they have arranged; there is her 
brother, the climax of the family’s suc- 
cess, who takes an unmixed delight in the 
wealth he has made, the hideous house he 
has built, the tedious position he has 
achieved; there is the artistic grandson, 
who wavers for a long time between fami- 
ly affection and his unconventional long- 
ings. There is also the host of minor rela- 
tives, each one with his idiosyncrasy care- 
fully assigned to him, who serve for little 
more than to crowd the stage. The only 
important character who does not run 
strictly to type is the runaway daughter, 
Caroline; she stands out among the lay- 
figures as a woman of real charm, and 
since she is a devout Catholic, married to 
a man who is kindness itself to her but 
whom she loathes in her flesh ever since 
her ignorant wedding night, hers is a real 
problem. But her share of the story is 
tantalizingly small. The character of Caro- 
line seems to promise better things from 
Miss O’Brien in the future; in her present 
she has trusted too much to individuality 
of background, and has not realized the 
importance of originality of the story. 


LOVE AMONG THE CAPE-ENDERS. By 
Harry Kemp. Macaulay. 1931. $2.50. 
Here are all the ingredients of a popu- 

lar success. With his usual gusto, Harry 

Kemp splatters his book with liberal gobs 

of light sex - affairs, fist-fights, fires, 

pseudo-scandals, and sophomoric rhap- 
sody. Under transparent disguises, there 
appear many “men and women, now fa- 
mous.” The reader is treated to the “in- 
side story” of the foundation of what is 
presumably the Provincetown Playhouse, 
and whatever appeal the book has, it 
manages through the scandal-monger- 
ing devices of the key-novel. The plot is 
turgid and involved, the treatment is 


marred by flamboyant, hyperbolic writ- 
ing, and centers chiefly about the char- 
acter of Stephen Groton, poet and “sol- 
dier of song, whose physical health was 
that of twenty raging devils; whose poet’s 
(Continued on page 420) 
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Restitution: A Fiction-- 


ONG before he acquired true book 
wisdom (and that was sometime 
after he was fifty), Littlefield had 
been perpetually fascinated by 

those sporadic eruptions into the domain 
of commerce known as rummage sales. 
He found stuff for quiet hilarity both in 
the strange medley of merchandise and 
in the antics of the rudderless ladies who 
tried so hard and so unpatronizingly to 
make it appear that from childhood up 
they had extorted a quotidian crust only 
after hours of desperate haggling. It evok- 
ed in him compassion no less than amuse- 
ment to note the evolution of a self-deceit 
that really hypnotized them into the con- 
viction that the tawdry and time-stained 
relics under their hands were purple and 
fine linen. 

And the relics themselves! What ef- 
frontery on the part of some householders 
to offer them! And what eagerness on the 
part of representatives of households of 
lesser degree to possess them! A collap- 
sible opera hat whereof one sector would 
not quite collapse, and which had gone 
green from black years ago, and was now 
going black again—who on earth would 
want that? Yet Littlefield had seen two 
teamsters from an adjacent lumber-yard 
almost come to blows as a means of de- 
ciding which of them had set eyes on it 
first, and growl at each other things that 
for one red instant shot the rudderless 
ladies back into their decorous channels. 
He had seen a shambling dowdy whose 
remarkable facial color scheme accented 
a red nose and a black eye depart weep- 
ing with a handful of wedding-cake trin- 
kets, and an Italian shoemaker bear off 
in the ecstasy of discovery a tarnished 
silver-plated cup that had been awarded 
to Harold Everett Hartley for winning the 
two-twenty low hurdles in the 1909 duel 
meet between Lanesboro and East Nutley 
High Schools. 

But that had been years before. Now- 
adays when Littlefield attended a rum- 
mage sale it was not in the role of a be- 
nign amateur of sociology, but as a wolf 
strayed from the pack. He had become a 
book collector—how and why are details 
of no moment here. Once or twice he had 
made finds at second-hand bookstores; 
as he averaged perhaps one find to every 
half ton of trash he brought home, the 
bookstores were decidedly the net gain- 
ers, but Littlefield remembered only the 
finds. And if poaching were successful in 
such well-guarded preserves, what might 
the hunt not produce in virgin forests? 

Put in practice, the theory had not at 
all measured up to his hopes. He had ex- 
plored a thousand piles of books in as 
many queer corners where the sellers 
had not the slightest conception of book 
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values (except that a red plush binding 
was the last word in bibliopegic luxury), 
but he had never found anything worth 
taking away. Still, and properly, he never 
neglected to visit any rummage sale on 
which he chanced. And he assisted chance 
by frequenting the meaner quarters of 
the city, looking twice at every establish- 
ment with a To Let sign, and his heart 
would trip faster every time he saw be- 
hind an unwashed shop window a mis- 
cellany of frayed collars, wire hat frames, 
and tattered riding crops. 

One day his aimfully aimless wander- 
ings brought him to an enthralled halt 
before a sign which read: “Sale of Used 
Articles. Benefit St. Paul’s Hospital for 
Crippled Children.” The sign designated 
a sizable double store which appeared to 
be a veritable horn of superfluous plenty. 
Piles of wrinkled clothing displayed on 
makeshift tables outside were undergo- 
ing a vicious overhauling at the hands of 
a crowd whose every member resented 
the presence of every other, and said so; 
the windows were heaped high with do- 
mestic jetsam amid which several adven- 
turous souls were having the time of their 
lives; a buzz of animated barter came 
through the open doors. 

Littlefield walked casually in. The mob 
absorbed him, billiarded him off its col- 
lective shoulders, swept him at last into 
a quiet corner at the rear to consider how, 
when the time came, he might hope to 
emerge into outer air. But he was not yet 
ready to emerge. The quiet corner was 
flanked by columns of books. 

To examine books laid on their sides 
and arranged in columns is an enterprise 
that calls for a high degree of patience, 
great dexterity of neck, and a contempt 
for dust-filled finger-nails, soiled cuffs, 
pains in back and thighs, and various re- 
lated inconveniences. After Littlefield had 
toiled for more than an hour and suc- 
ceeded in altering the whole topographic 
arrangement, his earthquake had up- 
heaved nothing more sensational than a 
pictorial history of the Spanish-American 
War, a bound volume of the Railway Age 
Gazette for 1911, seven odd volumes of 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, a course in memory training, 
a table of logarithms, and a cheap reprint 
of Southey’s “Life of Nelson” without a 
title page. He stood erect, or as nearly 
erect as tortured vertebre2 would let 
him, while his eye despondently sought 
the exit. And on an adjacent table, half 
hidden by an array of culinary detritus, 
he saw a market basket filled with pam- 
phlets. Cookbooks, obviously—the sort 
given away with the commodity which 
each of them would have constitute the 
major element of diet. So, at least, on top. 
Below was a stratum of old almanacs, but 
not old enough. Below that— 

Littlefield’s sharp intake of breath was 
certainly audible only to himself in the 
general hubbub. For all that he peered 
about covertly as he drew from the bas- 
ket a quaking pamphlet that bore on its 
wrapper only Sonnets. E. B. B. Reading 
[Not for Publication.] 1847. The sugary 
effusions of a poetess of the coal belt? 
Not exactly. E. B. B. became the wife of 
Robert Browning, and her “Sonnets,” 
since known to the world as “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” are in this ephem- 
eral form one of the scarcest books of the 
nineteenth century. Had not Littlefield 
only a few days before seen a copy cata- 
logued at a thousand dollars, despite an 
unfortunate investiture of full crushed 
levant? The copy in his hands was in 
wrappers, as issued, spotless and smooth, 
the result of long and fortuitous incar- 
ceration in the core of a mass of cookbooks 
and almanacs. 

He hunted no further—discoveries of 
such magnitude do not come in pairs. 
Hauling a miscellaneous handful of print 
out of the basket, he placed the “Sonnets” 
in the middle of the assortment and 
sought a member of the harassed sales 
force. 

A somewhat distraught young lady, her 
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features fixed in a smile that seemed to 
defy Demos to impair its resolute tran- 
quillity, attempted once more to person- 
alize that characteristic at sight of this 
customer whose place on the social ladder 
was evidently some rungs higher than 
that of the sweaty mob all about. Little- 
field extended the parcel of pamphlets 
hesitantly. What if she examined it care- 
fully? What if she saw? What if she 
knew? 

“Five cents apiece,” she announced. 
“Six—seven—eight. Forty cents. Interest- 
ing old things, aren’t they? Shall I wrap 
them?” 

“No, thank you. Yes, they are rather 
interesting. I have quite a few of them.” 

She was supposed to conclude the dia- 
logue with “Indeed!” or some comparable 
token of courteous toleration. But no: 

“Oh, you collect things—books?” 

“Why, I read a lot,” said Littlefield. He 
had used that phrase before. It was sup- 
posed to convey a bewildered incompre- 
hension of the term collect. 

“But surely you don’t read seventy- 
five-year-old almanacs?” she persisted. 
“Of what possible concern is it to you 
what the weather will be on March 5, 
1856? Oh, no!” and the horrid creature 
added with the only hint of raillery she 
had dared inject into her voice all this 
trying day, “One of those things is worth 
fifty thousand dollars, I suppose. Don’t 
tell me Button What’s-his-name hasn’t 
signed some of them!” 

Only the knowledge that in the ensuing 
excitement his precious parcel would be 
scattered and trampled to bits held Lit- 
tlefield from fainting on the spot. His fea- 
tures slid into a sickly smile—such a very 
sickly smile that his cross-examiner real- 
ly thought he was ill, accepted his forty 
cents (exact change) with unbecoming 
eagerness, and fled the scene with as 
much expedition as Littlefield himself. 
Unfortunately each chose the same di- 
rection for flight, and they were pushed 
face to face again at the door. The lady 
gave a little shriek, the impetus provided 
by which drove Littlefield headlong 
through an incoming half-dozen bargain 
hunters. They cursed; in his heart he 
thanked them, for they walled up the 
doorway effectively behind him—his pur- 





suer was balked. And very happy to be. 
The image of the queer, respectable gen- 
tleman who had almost died on her hands 
remained in her mind for many a day. 

Nightly for some weeks thereafter Lit- 
tlefield enjoyed a ten-minute gloat over 
his “Sonnets.” And nightly conscience 
came to plague him. At whose expense 
was the enormous but untaken profit re- 
presented in the purchase? Merely at that 
of the crippled children of St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital. Wisely invested, the proceeds from 
the sale of his “Sonnets” would bring a 
dollar a week to some pathetic bedside 
forever. Opening the pamphlet delicate- 
ly, he 


. thought once how Theocritus 
had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and 
wished-for years 


that knew not rickets, poliomyelitis, tu- 
berculosis of the bone. 

He restored the pamphlet to the pro- 
tection of the collection of almanacs. For 
some evenings he did not disturb it. Not 
until Christmas Eve did he bring it out 
again for reverent inspection—this time 
with calm, untroubled spirit. For he had 
found a road out of his sentimental dil- 
emma. There would always be crippled 
children; therefore he would keep the 
“Sonnets” by him throughout life, and 
leave it to the hospital on his death. He 
would eat his cake, yet the crippled chil- 
dren should have it, too. 

se 

Littlefield died in his sixty-third year 
—pneumonia, I believe. His library was 
dispersed at auction and the proceeds, as 
directed, turned over to a maiden sister in 
Pasadena whom he had not seen in twenty 
years. The sale was not a sensation, and 
was notable only for the miscellaneous 
character of the three-hundred-odd lots 
to which the catalogues reduced it. It 
netted some three thousand dollars, so 
that the maiden sister’s old age was pro- 





vided with an electric runabout and a | 


mink coat. The best thing in the sale was 
an 1837 “Memoirs of the Life of the Late 
John Mytton,” which brought three hun- 


dred dollars—I imagine Littlefield had got | 


it for ten from some unenlightened book- 
seller who was deceived by its being a 
second edition. 


| 


The cataloguers found during their in- 
vestigations a brown-paper parcel on 
which was written: “To be sold for the 
benefit of St. Paul’s Hospital for Crippled 
Children. ‘Not Death, but Love.’” With- 
in was an assortment of almanacs and 
cookbooks, and the lot was bundled off 
to the ladies of St. Paul’s for their next 
rummage sale, together with Littlefield’s 
clothes, as duly set forth in his will. The 
clothes brought pretty good prices as 
relics of that sort go. Someone with a nose 
for book values found the “Sonnets” 
tucked inside a pamphlet of recipes and 
bore it off for a nickel. 

J.T. W. 


Three Cheshire House 
Books 


THE VIGIL OF VENUS. Rendered into 
English Rhyme by JosepH AUSLANDER. 
New York: Cheshire House. 1931 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by Joun Dryven. The 
same. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS AND 
WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By 
Lewis CarROLL. Illustrated by FRANKLIN 
Hucues. The same. 


HE quality of the Cheshire House 

editions has bettered as the series 

has advanced, and these three 

current items are all interesting 
as specimens of good printing. That none 
of them is of outstanding importance is 
due, I think, at least partly to the fact that 
they invite comparison with repeated re- 
printings of the same titles (except per- 
haps in the case of the Venus). 

The present edition of the “Pervigilium 
Veneris” is a small quarto in the fine 
Centaur roman and Arrighi italic which 
have lately become available to American 





printers. They are charming type faces | 


and grace any book which is printed in 
them. Here they are used without orna- 
ment save for a Renaissance border and 
several simple initials. The Latin text is 
printed in roman, the English rendering 
in italic. Mr. Auslander contributes a 
short introduction, and the passage from 
Pater’s “Marius” is reprinted. 

The “Georgics” is issued in a large folio 


format, done in the general style of Ton- 
son’s 1697 edition of Dryden’s Virgil, save 
that it has been set in Baskerville. The 
paper in this as in the “Venus” is attrac- 
tive—thin and flexible, with good color 
and surface. The restraint used in not 
bulking the volumes is highly commend- 
able. The twenty original full-page en- 
gravings in Tonson’s edition have been re- 
printed here. The photo-zinc plates, from 
difficult subjects, come out very well as 
to plate making and printing. The binding 
is in paper sides and leather back, strong 
and simple. 

Mr. Hughes’ illustrations for the “Look- 
ing Glass” are so good that one wishes 
they had been printed or drawn with a 
little more color—the effect is a bit too 
weak. The edition on the whole is a pretty 
satisfactory printing of the story, and Car- 
roll’s books, as we have pointed out, are 
among the most difficult to print satis- 
factorily. All three volumes show good 
presswork, and if one doesn't mind the 
complete absence of running heads, the 


composition is well handled. 
R. 


Miscellaneous 


From Thomas F. Madigan: A catalogue 
of autograph letters and manuscripts. 
Among the company assembled to make 
up this book are Catherine d’ Medici, Des- 
moulins, Franklin, Jefferson, Louise de la 
Valliére, two of the Louis’s, Marguerite de 
Valois, Kipling, Pope, Schiller, Zachary 
Taylor (a fine letter about his candidacy 
for the Presidency), etc. One mystery in 
the catalogue is the price of $275 for a one 
page A. L. S. of President Harding’s! Why 
bring that up? On the whole a varied col- 
lection of wide interest. 


From Dawson's Bookshop, Los Angeles: 
A beautifully printed (by Grabhorn) cat- 
alogue of Rare Books. There is an intro- 
duction by A. Edward Newton, and his 
picture. An interesting item is Froben’s 
edition of Agricola, “De Re Metallica,” 
Basle 1556, together with President Hoo- 
ver’s translation, London 1912—an unusu- 
al combination at the fair price of $300. 
Unusual book catalogue printing. From 
the Greyhound Press, Winchester, Eng.: 
A modest list of books issued at that press. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


: LITERARY SERVICES 








AUCTIONS 


BOOKBINDING 


FRENCH BOOKS 


LITERARY SERVICES 





THREE IMPORTANT auction sales for 
January. First editions, American and Eng- 
lish. Americana sale of the late D. A. 
French, and a fine complete private library 
of a Chicago collector. Catalogues free on 
request. We are always in the market for 
auction material. If you have rare. books 
to dispose of, be sure to correspond with us. 








WHAT THE WELL DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 
CATALOGUE MODERN FIRSTS: Ameri- 
Philip 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











FRENCH BOOKS 











You are assured of reaching the widest 
range of collectors. Chicago Book & Art 
Auctions 3 S Michi Ave. : s 
ranting oi Nay Sou Mchigne Ave., can High Spots and Fine Press. 
Cree BO, ‘6g Duschness, 

BARGAIN OFFERS 
PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 


largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“ME MOIRS OF CAS. ANOV A,” two vol- 
umes, unabridged ($15.00), our price $4.95. 
Send for catalog of unusual books. APEX 
BOOK CO., 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
CATALOGS OF BOOK I B: ARG. AINS, cur- 
rent books. Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazaar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 





BACK NUMBERS 
Bz ACI K ‘NU MBERS OF MAG: AZINES at 
Abraham's Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK PLA TES 


WHY do hand-carved woodcuts, printed 
in color, make the finest bookplates? For 
reason send 10c and also get samples. Ultra 
modern designs, Special woodcuts made up. 
Dept. S-R-72, 1609 North Broad Street. 
EROS BOOKPLATES, Philadelphia, Penn. 








CHOSEN IN PARIS by « our committee of 
distinguished editors—André Maurois, Abbé 
Dimnet and Comtesse de Chambrun—the 
monthly choice of the FRENCH BOOK 
CLUB, INC., is of definite literary value 
as well as good diversion. These famous 
authors examine the about-to-be-published 
books of all leading French houses, and 
choose for you the outstanding book of the 
month. These are delivered, by mail from 
New York, to our members: a book a month, 
the cream of French literature, for only $10 
a year. Keep up your French studies in this 
practical way! Enroll today in the 
FRENCH BOOK CLUB, INC., 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Or write for 
further details. 


CLEARANCE SALE — 20,000 FRENCH 
Books covering practically every subject at 
50c each, regularly sold at 85c, $1.00, $1.25 
and over. During sale any six standard or 
late novels, including Anatole France, de 
Maupassant, Balzac, Flaubert, Loti, Bazin, 
Chantepleure, Dumas, Mérimée, Leroux, Le- 
blanc, Sand, Stendhal, Zola, etc., your choice 
or ours. $3.30 postpaid, cash with order; spe- 
cial discounts of 20% on all other books, sale 
to last only two weeks. L’ILLUSTRATION 
Christmas number foremost French Weekly, 
profusely illustrated nearly 100 color prints, 
all suitable for framing $2.50. The French 
Bookshop, 556 Madison Avenue at 56th 
Street, “New York’s Largest French Book- 
shop.” “Over 500,000 French books in 
stock.” Big 1932 Catalogue, 20c (stamps). 

















LIBRARIE VIDAL, 62 Rue Vaneau, Paris, 
immediately sends books of Literature, Art, 
Science, History, original or current issues. 


Write. 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


ee GENERAL 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

















ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books, and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


SEARCHING FOR WANTS my Specialty. 
Rare. Firsts. Cover United States, Europe. 
Joan Peters Books, 60 Greenwich Avenue, 
New York. 


_ LITERARY SERVICES 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


AU THORS—BEFORE Submitting Manu- 
scripts to publishers consult us for expert 
editorial, marketing opinion. Moderate 
reading. revision charges. Riggs and Riggs, 
1 University Place, New York. 


HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT ‘THAT 
needs polishing, editing and typing before 
it can be submitted for publication? Send 
it to us. We have done work of this sort 
for established authors.and we can assure 
you that your manuscript would receive ex- 
pert attention. Our prices are reasonable. 
If you would care to submit your manu- 
script, we shall be glad to give you an 
estimate of the cost. Address Editorial Ser- 
vice, c/o The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 West 45th Stret, New York City. 




















MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful textbooks. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 
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National "Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
RARE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
Sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the ‘finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BR yant 9-0896. 
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This Year Give Books 


When The Inner Sanctum en- 
counters any disdainful patronizing of 
best-sellers per se, it takes delight in 
pointing out that Don Quixote was actu- 
ally a best-seller from the day of its pub- 
lication some three hundred and twenty- 
five years ago. 


Only one book out of a thou- 
sand is a best-seller, only one best-seller 
out of a thousand is a Don Quixote, but 
the citation is made simply to demon- 
strate that before the judgment seat of 
time it is no high crime and misde- 
meanor to get the top ranking on the 
Womratn best-seller list, like Bernard 
Shaw by Frank Hararts, or to be a favor- 
ite at R. H. Macy’s, like Free Wheeling, 
by Ocpen Nasa. 


AAA The Inner Sanctum’s final 


suggestions to those wise and civilized 
persons who this Christmas, more than 
ever, are saying it with books: 1) Don’t 
snub a book because it’s a best-seller. . . 
2) Don’t pick a book simply because it’s 
a best seller. . .. 3) Don’t overlook the 
noble worst-sellers, like MARY LEE—by 
Grorrrey Dennis. . . . 4) Don’t forget 
the old books, the gloriously cheap re- 
prints, the books for the years—like THE 
MODERN LIBRARY edition of DON QUIX- 
OTE (936 immortal pages for ninety 
cents) . . . 5) Don’t disregard the new 
editions of old favorites of yesteryear— 
like the gift edition of BAMBI, A LIFE IN 
THE woons by Fe.ix Satren. . . . 6) 
Don’t hesitate to write for last-minute 
Christmas-list recommendations directly 
to. your own book-seller or to 
ESSANDESS. 





Will You 
Won't You 
Will You 
Won't You 
Won’t You 


please look around 
last week’s issue 
THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


your coupon-clipping 


for 
of 
and give 
fingers a reminiscent 
thrill? 


Page 395 was an im- 
portant page. There 
is work to be done 
and we think you will 
feel urged to spend 
the unavoidable two 
cents. 
THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City 


F late we read with interest the 
account of Admiral Bradley 
Fiske’s invention of a book that 
could be completely printed on 
two long strips of paper and sold for a 
few cents. It would cost, weigh, and bulk 








practically naught. True, a special sort of 
lorgnette holder would have to be pur- 
chased for a dollar or so, wherewith to 
read it, but then that would suffice for 
any book of the same kind. The outlay of 
a dollar and subsequent volumes would 
cost you practically nothing. Well, maybe 
we'll come to that. Maybe, in the future, 
one will be able to get about five hundred 
books of that kind on a single shelf. To 
those who read simply and solely for in- 
formation it won’t make any difference. 
They will be able to absorb facts and fig- 





ures as well from several long galley 


proofs as from a tastefully bound and 
printed volume. But there are other fac- 
tors that enter into reading and the pur- 
chase of books that don’t seem to us to be 
taken into account... . 

Bertha Constance Porter writes on the 
paper of the San Angelo Gun Club of 
San Angelo, Texas, to ask us what the 
words “agenbite of inwit” may signify. 
“Pangs of conscience” is about as near to 
it as we can get... . 

Shaemas O’Sheel has now sent us his 
Antigone of Sophokles which did get 
printed. It is priced at two dollars and 
may be obtained of the author at 157 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. .. . 

Eunice Tietjens, the poet, is now Man- 
aging Editor of a new magazine, The 
World Around, published by the Inter- 
Continental Publishing Co., of 201 North 
Wells Street, Chicago. It is aimed at the 
general public. Miss Tietjens and her hus- 
band, Cloyd Head, the dramatist, recently 
returned from a trip to the South 
Seas... . 

Hervey Allen, up at Cazenovia, N. Y., 
is very worried about something and re- 
lieves his mind to us about it in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


I think some of our writers who visit 
Russia on Guggenheim fellowships 
ought to be asked to mention that the 
Communists on the Tibetan frontier 
are maintaining a bureau for lost and 
found yak cuds—on the ten year plan. 
That is, any lost yak cud, not claimed 
before this decade is up, will positively 
be destroyed no matter how the yak 
suffers (unless its owner is a member 
of Ogpu). So you can see what those 
Russians are like! 

Nevertheless, I think capitalistic so- 
cieties like the Bickmanites or the S. 
P. C. A. might take “a hay” out of this 
yak cud idea, as quite a lot of cows up 
around Cazenovia, New York, just 
suffer horribly when they lose their 
cuds and there isn’t a single bureau for 
lost and found cuds and things like that 
in the whole damn county. 

This isn’t literary news, of course, 
but as one old rag chewer to another I 
feel sure you will have a warm feeling 
for any fellow mammal, cow or bull, 
that has lust its cud, and this little town 
is just the worst place in the world to 
lose a cud in. They don’t even know 
why you look worried. People ought to 
know about it who own cars. 


Marion Canby, wife of the distinguished 
editor in chief of this periodical, is to have 
a volume of poems, “High Mowing,” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin probably in 
March. The discriminating reader will be 
sure to note the freshness and originality 
of this work. .. . 

Dale Warren, of the same firm, tells us 
that Rafael Sabatini, who is just finishing 
his American lecture tour, used to be a 
publisher. He was for several years a 
partner in the English firm of Martin 
Secker and had entire charge of the busi- 
ness during the war. While serving in this 
capacity, he had the honor of “discover- 
ing” William McFee, and published his 
first book, “Casuals of the Sea,” prophe- 
sying for him a distinguished literary ca- 
reer. Now that “The Harbourmaster,” 
Mr. McFee’s fifteenth book, has just been 
published, Mr. Sabatini is considerably 
gratified at his own foresight. . . . 

Anyone who has ever visited the Nor- 
ris ranch at Saratoga, California, knows 
what croquet addicts both Kathleen Nor- 
ris and her husband, Charles Gilman Nor- 
ris, are. They also play the game at their 
winter home in Palo Alto. Apropos of this, 
Charles Norris recently telegraphed Ar- 
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thur McKeogh, Associate Editor of Good 
Housekeeping, for advance proofs of his 
wife’s new serial, “Young Mother Hub- 
bard,” and the following telegrams were 
exchanged: (From Mr. McKeogh) COM- 
PLETE REVISED COPY DELIVERED 
STOP AND HOW IS OUR DEAREST 
CROKAY MINE AS WELL AS YOURS. 
(From Mr. Norris) WHAT DO YOU 
MEAN MY DEAREST CROKAY NO 
MALLETS IN MY QUESTION. (From 
Mr. McKeogh) I'M JUST TRYING TO 
BE WICKET.... 

The Oxford University Press has pub- 
lished the first book of current fiction they 
have ever attempted, which is called “Mr. 
Fothergill’s Plot,” and contains eighteen 
hitherto unpublished stories by eighteen 
celebrated authors who include Martin 
Armstrong, Thomas Burke, G. K. Ches- | 
terton, A. E. Coppard, E. M. Delafield, 
Storm Jameson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, Frank Swinnerton, and 
Rebecca West... . 

When Knut Hamsun travels he usually 
calls himself Knut Pedersen. That name 
is his birth-name, actually. At the age of 
four years Knut was taken by his father 
to the far north of Norway at Hamsund 
Bay, and when the famous writer later 
wanted a pseudonym he took “Hamsund.” 
A careless typesetter left off the final “d.” 
It is interesting that Hamsun’s pen-name 
first appeared over an article on Mark 
Twain, who became famous to the world 
by his own pen-name.... 

The deadline for the reception of man- 
uscripts for “Contemporaries 1931,” an 
anthology to be brought out by Edward 
W. Titus, editor and publisher of This 
Quarter, in Paris, has been postponed to 
January 1, 1932. The authors of accepted 
manuscripts will receive both an advance 
based on the length of the contributions 
and a pro-rata share of the royalties. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Edward W. Titus, 4 rue Delambre, Paris 
XIV, France. ... 

We have been meaning to thank our 
occasional correspondent, The Cartha- 
ginian, for a letter sent us way back the 
end of September, which, among other 
things, told of a visit the end of last Au- 
gust to Camber Sands, New Romney, Rye, | 
Hastings, and Battle Abbey. We still have 
beautiful memories of Rye, one of the 
most glamorous spots in all England... . 

The book Edmund Wilson has been 
writing, which attempts to provide an 
adequate kaleidoscopic picture of the | 
United States in its era of depression, has, 
now that the possibilities of this coming 
winter of America’s discontent are begin- 
ning to be revealed, been postponed to 
appear early in 1932. It will be published 
by Scribner... . 

In the same Spring Covici-Friede will 
bring out a gypsy novel by Konrad Ber- 
covici, who ten years ago used to frequent 
Pascal Covici’s famous bookstore in Chi- 
cago. Bercovici-Friede! quite a similarity 
in names. Do they mean the same thing? 

We see that the Mary Hughes who 
(Henry Ford per contra) was the original 
of the Mary who had a little lamb, has now 
passed away. She had been born ninety | 
years ago in the Vale of Llangollen, North | 
Wales. Staying at the Hughes farm, at the | 
time of the lamb incident, which actually | 
happened, was one Miss Sarah Josepha 
Buel, who wrote the poem immediately | 
after the happening. Miss Buel afterward | 
came to these States and married Horatio 
Hale, author and ethnologist. She died in 
Philadelphia in 1879. The other story is 
that one John Roulstone wrote the poem 
concerning a Miss Mary Sawyer who | 
lived at Redstone Hill, Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts. Henry Ford, it may be remem- 
bered, bought part of a school at Sterling 
and had it set up again at Sudbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, believing it to have been the 
true scene of the Lamb incident. Wouldn’t 
ycu Xnow, though, that the teacher would 
have turned the lamb out just because 


It made the children laugh and play 
to see a lamb at school! 


That explains a whole lot of things in 
civilization! .. . 

By the time you get this, Random House 
will have published “Idyll on the Desert,” 
a new story by William Faulkner, issued 
in an edition of four hundred copies, each 
signed by the author. The book is printed 











by the Harbor Press and sells for three 
fifty a copy. Faulkner wrote the story 
while visiting in this city. The publishers 
tell us that nineteen separate inquiries for 
first editions of “Soldiers’ Pay” appeared 
in a recent issue of the Publisher’s Weekly. 
Which reminds us that we, picking up a 
third somewhere, only read that opus the 
other day. And mighty good we found it. 
Faulkner—though not in firsts—is one of 
the few modern American writers we are 
collecting. Also, as Random House intends 
to publish a bibliography of the works of 
Virginia Woolf, compiled by Helen Davies 
McGlade, they are anxious to learn of any 
variations in issue, printing, or publica- 
tion which readers or owners of Virginia 
Woolf’s books have discovered for them- 
selves; and would further appreciate in- 
formation bearing upon the publication 
of any work by Mrs. Woolf which has not 
been contained in any regular list of her 
works previously published, together with 
references to any critical work appearing 
in magazine or book form by or on Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Any communication ad- 
dressed to Helen Davies McGlade, 128 
Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass., on this 
subject will be gratefully received and 
promptly acknowledged... . 
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imagination was that of a runaway horse 
that shies at every innocent, motile piece 
of paper, down long, dizzy white roads of 
possible, crashing collision!” 


CREATIVE CAMPING. By Josuua Liz- 
BERMAN. Association Press. 1931. $2. 
Mr. Lieberman subtitles his book “A 

Coeducational Experiment in Personality 
Development and Social Living.” So com- 
pletely has he made the book a straight- 
forward, unaffected account of the exper- 
iment that it is difficult to make comment 
on the volume anything but comment on 
its subject. 

The book describes a summer camp for 
boys and girls dedicated to the belief that 
young people are profoundly ignorant of 
the “economic and social forces and prob- 
lems in modern society,” that “existing 
educational procedure tended to develop 
in children habits of acquiescence and 
standardized thinking and failed to culti- 
vate creative capacity and well integrated 
personality,” and that something could be 
done about it. Behind the camp is an 
organization known as Pioneer Youth of 
America, and behind Pioneer Youth a 
group of labor unions, labor representa- 
tives, and educators including John 
Haynes Holmes and Norman Thomas. 
Mr. Lieberman was director of the camp 
for its first six years, the period covered 
by the book. 

The camp opened in 1924, with thirty- 
five boys and girls nine to sixteen years 
old. Mr. Lieberman tells simply of the 
surprise of the children at finding them- 
selves their own masters—of the absence 
of rules and dicta and red tape with which 
he felt tae ordinary camp or school was 
bound. He portrays the surprisingly quick 
acceptance by the children of responsi- 
bility, both for maintenance of the camp 
and for finding and developing their own 
activities. 

His volume resolves itself into a case 
book for camp directors—many who run 
the more conventional type of camp could 
learn from its pages. Mr. Lieberman has 
avoided making it a tract or a preach- 
ment. With a style and attitude so simple 
as to be naive, he has merely told his 
story. Though it is obvious that the ex- 
periment attained a considerable degree 
of success in giving children social con- 
sciousness and individual strength that 
ordinary schooling usually misses, he lets 
the facts make the point clear. And this 
of course makes his tale a more convinc- 
ing argument than page upon page of 
argument would be. 

Macazine ArTiIcLeE Reapincs. By Ernest 
Brennecke, Jr. and Donald L. . ‘ark. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

Earty AMERICAN TexTILes. By Frances 
Little. Century. $4. 

Two UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DEBATES. 
New York: Noble & Noble. $1. 

A Rass Takes Stock. By Solomon Gold- 
man. Harpers. $2.50. 

It’s Up To You. By Bess M. Mendendieck. 
New York: Meusser. 

CurisToPpHER Mortey’s Book OF 
Day. 

Tue Writtnc Art. By Bertha W. Smith 
and Virginia C. Lincoln. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Puantastica, Narcotic AND STIMULATING 
Drucs. By Louis Lewin. Dutton. $3.75. 

Sex Hostimrry my Marriace. By Thomas 
H. Van de Velde. Covici-Friede. $7.50. 

Tue Srac at Eve. Farrar & Rinehart. $3 net. 


Days. 








































